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THE “IDEAL” BICYCLE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


fy whncteltatomanati & JEP PERRY, 


- Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Exclusively licensed by th« oo M’f’g Co. for 


hens : The “ts steot Ricwrlo “F! h 
eaatitin h-erade Bicycles. The best and neatest Bicycle made in the 


hy, 4 States for the price, 
PRICE -E LIST. citings 
area: MANUFACTURER OF 
Five different kinds of Alarm-Bel 
Staff and Clamp, Long-Distan¢ 
Saddle, Patent adjusta 
ront wheel, 4 10.00extra. = —— > ble Step, etc. 


The IDEAL BICYCLE is nicely finished, being half nickled, with gold striped wheels, fork and backbone, and every I 
is furnished with a tool-bag, oil-c: an, and nickel- plated wrench, As k your dealer for it. 
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Bicycle & Tricycle Parts & Sundries. 





THE COLUMBIA SWING SPRING 


Is suspended fore and aft by swinging links, which neutralize 


the jar of the front wheel in meeting obstructions, and the con- 


stant vibration of the rear wheel. 
Applied only to the EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Price, Nickel-Plated, - : Fi , ° 


$6.50 


Price, additional, as substituted for the other spring, 


on new machine, 
ae 





LANTERNS. 
EVENING STAR, 
CONVERTIBLE, 


TRICYCLE. | 


[Fapanned and Nickeled.] 


BELLS. 
PEERLESS AUTOMATIC, 
HILL & TOLMAN, 


PERFECTION. | 


[Nickeled.]} 


WH:STLES. 


TALLY HO, 
DUPLEX. 


CYCLOMETERS. 
BUTCHER, McDONNELL. 


HOSE. 
BLUE, 


LEGGINGS. 


HORN, 


RITCHIE, 


GREEN, BROWN. 


CORDUROY, CANVAS. 


BAGS. 
COLUMBIA, 
MULTUM IN PARVO, 
MINIMUM, 
HANDY TOOL, 


CYCLIST’S WALLET, | 


CLUB VALISE, 
DON. 


CARRIERS. 
BICYCLE AND TRICYCLE LUGGAGE 
FRAMES. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE LUGGAGE 
CARRIER. 


LAMSON’S LUGGAGE & BOOK CARRIERS. | 
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COLUMBIA BALL PEDALS. 


COLUMBIA AND BUTLER PEDAL 
SLIPPERS. 


Long Distance and Adjustable Long Distance 
Saddles. 


SHOES. 
SADDLE SPRINGS. 
THE ACME STAND. 
ELASTIC TIPS. 


PADLOCKS AND CHAINS. 


POLISHING PASTE. 


ENAMELINE. 
ANTI-RUST. 
WRENCHES, SPOKE-GRIPS. 


EVERY VARIETY 


OF 


PARTS AND SUNDRIES. 
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Gend for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE POPE WIF’G Co., 


Principal Office: 597 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch House: 12 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 
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SARATOGA LINE. 





Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'s R. 


THE ONLY COMFORTABLE ROUTE TO THE 


«« ADIRONDACKS, # 


AND THE ONLY LINE TO 
Saratoga, Lake George, 
Sharon Springs, Howe’s Cave, 


and Cooperstown. 








The SHoRTEST ROUTE To MONTREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


VIA SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, LAKE OHAMPLAIN AND BURLINGTON, 











No other route can offer as great attractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading 
via the DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL CO.’S RAILROADS, are accepted 
on the LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS, and vice versa. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKETS READ VIA THIS ROUTE. 





Tickets via this Line are on sale in WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, and in 
NEW YORK, at the Principal Ticket Offices and Hotels, at the GRAND CENTRAL 
DEPOT, and at the Company's Office, 419 BROADWAY, 

Corner CANAL STREET. 





Cc. F. YOUNG, D. M. KENDRICK, 
General Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
HONESDALE, PA. ALBANY, N. Y. 





WESTERN TOY CO., 


A. SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 503 N. WELLS STREET, 


IG AGU 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


Keep also a full assortment of 


BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDES 


AND 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


TN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 





For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 


a 





Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 
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GEO. WRIGHT. H. A. DITSON, 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


Used by all the Leading 
Players of the U.S. 
OUR MODEIL RACQUETS, 
“The Club” and “New Triangle” are Superior to ALL OTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ONLY OFFICIAL LAWN-TENNIS RULES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 15 Cents. 


























































































































UNIFORMS FOR TENNIS and BICYCLING A SPECIALTY. All uniforms are cut in our own establishment, 
and warranted to give satisfaction. Samples of Corduroy, Flannel, etc., sent on application. 


S80 WASHRINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
4a Send 5-cent Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. -©# 


SAFETY, $PEED AND COMFORT. 


HE Celebrated FACILE has been amply proved by experience in both England 
and America to be the Perfection of Roadsters, being Safe, Swift, 
Comfortable and Incompa:.. ill-climber. Its best record in 1883 was 

242 1-2 miles in 21 1-2 hours. Its latest performance, May 17-24, 1884, was across 
Great Britain, 924 miles, inside of 7 days, averaging 132 miles a day, and ending 
with 790 miles on the last day. This is three days ahead of the best record, and 
beats the world. 

It is Easy by Name, Easy in every respect by Nature,Can be Learned 
in an Hour, and is available for everybody, regardless of age. It is what 
thousands have been waiting for; and you can learn and ride it with entire ease 
and satisfaction. 


Call and see it, or write for full descriptive Price-List, mentioning this 
Magazine. 





J. M. WILCOX, 


15 PARK PLACE, - - NEW YORK. 





“THE “ HARTFORD” SEWING MpehINE 


Ghe Lightest, Quietest, Gimplest and Easiest Running Machine made. 
BALL BEARING Balance Wheel. 
Knife Edge Treadle Bearings. 


New Open End Shuttle. 
THE MOST COMPLETE SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 


Weep SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., 
CONN. 33 Hayward Place, 179 Michigan Ave, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 




















Send for full terms and particulars to 


I. P. LORD. & OO., 
48 UNION STREET, -  - BOSTON. 
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Outfitter to the Bicycle & Lawn Tennis Clubs of America. 


SALESROOMS : 128 & 130 FULTON ST., & 87 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
a fn_impored “BICYCLE HELMETS.” 
pigment VENTILATED DUCK, 


by experienced 
wheelmen to be I } FIRST QUALITY. 


i——{| SX White or Drab. 
better adapted to Se 
$1.50 each. 


ordinary road- 
No. 1. $15.00 per doz. 


riding than any 


ee of Ventilated Corduroy. 


td EAE om $1.50 each. 


“THE CYCLE,” PRICE, $12.00. $15.00 per doz. 


No. 3. 


It consists of a very if VENTILATED DUCK. 


SECOND QUALITY. 
White or Drab. 


$1.25 each. 
No. 10. $12.00 per doz. 
HATS OR OAPS BY MAIL, 10c. EXTRA. 


pretty jacket and pants, 
woven in worsted (fit- 
ting close to the form), 
in three colors — seal 


brown, navy blue, and 


sry. he — ENGLISH BICYCLE HOSE. 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


BICYCLE AND TENNIS JERSEYS. Navy Blue, 


Seal Brown, 


Plain Colors Bottle Green, 
Gray and Black. 


EW 
SS 
AND 


Fancy Stripes. TENNIS HATS. 


DUCK. White or Drab. 
40 cents each. 


All Sizes in Stock. 84.50 per doz. 


White Flannels. 
$1.25 each. 
No. 7. $12.00 per doz. 


A large assortment of Tennis, Bicycle and Cricket Belts, from 50 cts. to $2.00 each. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. Liberal discount made to clubs. Goods 
shipped C. O. D. to any part of the United States. 
Send 2 cent Stamp for 32 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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JOHN WickiNson QompANy, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BICYCLE BICYCLES, _TRICYCLES, 
SUNDRIES, VELOCIPEDES, 
LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, LACROSSE. 


HELMETS, 
BICYCLE 
— OR— 
TENNIS HOSE, 
Any Shade, $1.75 each. 1° wear with knee- 
POLO CAPS, pants. Double heel . ve 
Any Color, $1.00 each. 2"4 toe; regular LAWN TENNIS SHOE 
All Free by mail on re- thickness on foot and ; ‘ 
ceipt of price. ankle, but increased Navy Blue Canvas, Leather Trimmed, all 


] in thickness on limbto sizes, 
mer make it symmetrical. $3.50 per pair. Prepaid for $3.75. 
BICYCLE f In Navy Blue and Black, BICYCLE SHOE, 
SUPPORTER $1.25 per pair, prepaid. Same as above, with heel, at same price. 
MADE. w BOATS, TENTS, CAMPING OUTFITS, FISHING 
ENI | TACKLE, 
CRICKET AND BASE BALL GOODS, 


GAMES AND PASTIMES 
FOR IN AND OUT OF DOORS AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


>k BALAING : OR = SWIMMING + YRUNKS. *< 


Send 25, 35 or 50 cents for a pair of fine woven Bathing Trunks. Send 





size of waist. We guarantee satisfaction for the money sent. 
AGENTS FOR THE —— 


bend for No. 800, Catalogue and Price List. 


THE JOHN ‘WILHINSON co., 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE NEW YORK 
INCE the first day of his 


existence, the cultivation 
of muscular strength, 
suppleness, and  dex- 
terity, has been one of 
the chief pleasures of 
man. From the time 
the Isthmian games were 
first instituted by Sisyphus, King of Cor- 
inth, thirteen hundred and_ twenty-six 
years before the coming of Christ, when 
the fortunate winner of the most events 
in one day received a simple garland of 
pine leaves for his reward, and _ felt 
amply recompensed at that, man’s interest 
in manly sports has waxed strong and 
stronger, until no amount of money is 
too great to expend in artistic workman- 
ship and costly material for a prize to 
the winner of a single event. Who, 
in reading the Good Book, has not 
marvelled at the great strength of Samson, 
or applauded the dexterity of David with 
his sling? and how interested we have be- 
come in the sturdy strokes of the Black 
Knight in Scott’s ‘* Ivanhoe,” or, to cite 
another novel, in the great prowess of Jean 
Valjean, in Victor Hugo’s ‘* Les Misera- 
bles”! Writers are well aware of the in- 
terest to be awakened in a reader by put- 
ting a manly man in their ‘ cast,” and 
many a book of fiction appears with a hero 
noted above its other characters for some 
manly exercise. 

The first amateur athletic organization in 
America was the New York Athletic Club. 
Certain members of the Atlantic Boat 
Club, of Hoboken, coéperating with mem- 
bers of a boxing-class at Wood’s gymna- 
sium, were the promoters of the enterprise, 
and one evening after a regatta, Messrs. 
John C. Babcock and W. B. Curtis, in 
their rooms at No. 200 Sixth avenue, 
where Macy’s store now is, draughted a 
circular which was sent to desirable ama- 
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teurs, and, on Sept. 8, 1868, the New York 
Athletic Club became a thing of life. 
There was no initiation fee asked at 
first, the $10.00 paid by each man as 
he entered being for the first six months’ 
dues. The first officers were : president, the 
late J. Ed. Russell; vice-president, John 
Cc. Babcock ; secretary, H. A. Hiers; 
treasurer, H. E. Buermeyer. A room was 
taken on the third floor of the old Medical 
College, afterward the Masonic Temple, 
and now known as Clarendon Hall, and in 
an incredibly short space of time over 
three hundred members were enrolled. 
This number diminished considerably 
when the time for collecting the second 
six months’ dues arrived, but new 
members rapidly took the places of 
those who had departed, and the club 
was soon as strong as before. The first 
to organize, it has always been first to 
hurl the discus of progress in athletic mat- 
ters far beyond its fellow associations. It 
was not satisfied to creep slowly into no- 
tice, for, exactly two months after its for- 
mation, the first games given by the club 
were held at the Empire Rink, now the 
American Institute building, upon which 
occasion the first pair of spiked shoes seen 
in New York were used for jumping, run- 
ning, walking, and other competitions, and 
in each case won the contest. These ath- 
letic sports were the first ones given in 
America, open to all amateurs, and the 
entertainment was made more enjoyable 
by music by Dodworth’s band of forty- 
two pieces, which, toward the end of the 
programme, played a spirited march dedi- 
cated to the N.Y.A.C., and composed 
expressly for the occasion by Mr. 
Harvey B. Dodworth. These games, 
admirably conducted as they were, gained 
for the club a pleasant notoriety, and, what 
it needed far more, members and money. 
Applications for membership poured in, 
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BASEMENT 


and in 1869 more roomy accommodations 
were sought at Mier’s Gymnasium, in St. 
Mark’s place ; and again, in 1870, the year 
of the incorporation of the club under State 
laws, another move was made, and the head- 
quarters transferred to Wood’s Gymnasium, 
in 28th street, near Fifth avenue, where 
it remained until two years ago, when a 
private gymnasium was secured in West 
23d street. In 1874 a room was hired on 
Broadway, between 34th and 35th streets, 
and fitted up as an auxiliary club-room, 
but at the expiration of the twelve months’ 
lease it was given up. In connection with 
the incorporation of the club, it is not gen- 
erally known among the more recent mem- 
bers that two of the incorporators were 
Mr. Charles Delmonico, whose late tragic 
death caused such sincere regret in New 
York, and Mr. Charles Roosevelt, also 
deceased. In the early history of the 
club the members used to meet for out- 
door sports at Finley’s half-mile track on 
the old Harlem lane, but in 1871 a plot 
of ground was obtained on 130th street 
and Harlem river. Although many well- 
fought contests took place on these grounds, 
the athletic games of the club never became 
thoroughly popular until it removed to its 
present location, on the Harlem river, at the 
foot of 150th street, in 1874. Here the club 


expended large sums of money in levelling 
the land, building grand stands suitable for 
the fair sex, dressing-houses for contest- 
ants, and in enclosing the track with a tall 
fence capable of baffling the most athletic 
efforts of the small boy; but perhaps the 
largest outlay was spent in a cinder track, 
the first one laid in American soil. and 
upon which many of the ‘+ best on record” 
have since been made. Beautifully situated 
as the spot is, giving a fine view of High 
Bridge, with its background of hills on 
the southern shore of the river, and within 
hearing of the ceaseless tramp of some of 
the best trotting-horses in the world, as they 
wend their way across McCoomb’s Dam 
Bridge from morn to night of every pleas- 
day, it is no wonder that, with the added at- 
traction of manly endeavors, the club games 
have always drawn large audiences to the 
ground, especially of ladies ; and this, too, 
before the advent of elevated railroad 
trains available every three minutes, and 
when the club was obliged to run special 
trains from the Grand Central depot. 

The most important aquatic step taken 
by the club was the building of the first 
boat-house on the Harlem river, in 1870. 
It then possessed but a single boat, a clumsy 
six-oared gig which would cause some hi- 
larity among the members now, who boast 
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to-day of four boat-houses, and more 
craft than any boat-club in the world, 
with the single exception of the 
London Rowing Association. It is not 
an uncommon thing to see a couple of 
hundred members at the boat-houses on a 
hot day in summer, some rowing, some 
bathing, and many of the older members — 
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deed, when we consider the many changes 
each year’s election of officers must natu- 
rally have brought about, the success of its 
business management has been phenome- 
nal. But, noticeable «as are the many pro- 
gressive steps of the club, the present year 
will undoubtedly chronicle the most im- 
portant event of its history. That indomi- 
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BUILDING FOR THE NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB 


the retired gladiators as it were — sitting on 
the cool balconies enjoying the lively scenes 
taking place in the water below. 

From this brief sketch of the club it will 
be seen that from the crack of the pistol it 
has kept up a steady gait of improvement ; 
believing that to be be first in the field it 
must provide its members with every facil- 
ity for accomplishing that end, and always 
acting up to this belief. The business man- 
agement of the club has been perfect; in- 


table backbone — the governing committee 
— is now rigid under the weight of trials 
and tribulations which attend the building 
of a new house: not a Harlem boat-house, 
nor a grand stand affair, but a handsome 
five-story club-house ofbrick and terra cotta, 
to cost from $125,000 to $150,000. The 
lot chosen for the building is on the south- 
west corner of 55th street and Sixth ave- 
nue, and is seventy-six feet six inches wide 
by one hundred feet long, the length of the 
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lot being on the 55th street side. The en- 
trance, of red granite, will also be on the 
55th street side, at the extreme north-west 
end of the building. Entering a tiled hall, 
the visitor will find on his right a hard- 
wood staircase descending to the base- 
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latter twelve feet by six. Between these 
two baths is conveniently located the scrub- 
bing-room, furnished with marble scrub- 
bing-couches, and hot, cold, and needle 
showers. To the left of these rooms, on 
the 55th street and Sixth avenue corner 
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ment, and on the left two arches opening 
into an office, in the rear of which will be 


a large committee-room. Further along 
the hall, and back of a stair-case leading to 
the floor above, are to be a coat-room, a 
fire-proof back staircase, a small hydraulic 
elevator for servants and freight, and a bar- 
ber-shop, each running along the north- 
west end of the building in the order named. 
Opposite the barber-shop will be a large 
swimming-tank, sixty-six feet long by nearly 
twenty feet wide, with a depth of four feet 
six inches at one end, shelving tosix feet at 
the other. This will be the longest swim- 
ming-tank in the city —the one in Prof. Geb- 
hard’s natatorium being about forty-five 
feet. It will be lined with white enamelled 
brick, provided with spring diving-boards, 
summersault rings, etc., and the water will 
be heated in the winter so as to be as agree- 
able asinsummer. Adjacent to the swim- 
ming-tank will be eighteen dressing-rooms, 
and at the Sixth avenue end space has 
been left for several closets. East of the 
dressing-rooms will be the Turkish and 
Russian bath-rooms, with a plunge in the 
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of the building, will be apartments for cool- 
ing and massage, with large closets con- 
necting, and between this and the com- 
mittee-room, will be twelve more dressing- 
rooms with a couch-room close by, where 
the refreshed bather may seek repose, or 
smoke his cigar before making his toilet. 
Wherever water or steam can come in con- 
tact with the walls or flooring there will 
be put either white Italian veined-marble, 
white enamelled brick, or tiling. This com- 
pletes the plan of the first floor. 

Before going on with the details of the 
building a word about baths is not mad- 
apropos, for their value in connection with 
physical culture has been appreciated but 
a few years in this country. I remember 
standing by a party of trainers, prize-fight- 
ers, and sports, at one of the international 
walking-matches inthe Madison SquareGar- 
den. They had been backing Rowell freely, 
and were praising his good style and con- 
dition, when news was brought that the 
little Englishman’s trainer had taken him 
from the garden for a Turkish bath. If a 
thunder-bolt had fallen among them, they 
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could not have been more astounded, and 
as this was an evidence, in their opinion, 
that Rowell was on his ‘last legs,’ they 
‘* hedged ”’ their bets to a man, only to back 
him again when he stepped on the track, an 
hour later, as fresh and supple as at the be- 
ginning of the race. The baths of the an- 
cient Romans were expensive and _ beauti- 
ful. Their walls glowed with crimson, 
their pavements were skilfully tessellated 
in white mosaics, and their roofs were 
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selves after it; they took their prandium 
under the trees and thought over their 
second bath, and by the time it was pre- 
pared their prandium was digested ; from 
the second bath they wandered into the 
lecture-room or library; then came the 
supper, after which they again repaired to 
the terpidarium or sudatorium, as the hot- 
air and vapor baths were called, and went 
through the luxuries of bath number three. 
While no one that I know of advocates this 











BOAT HOUSE 


arched and elaborately carved and painted, 
— institutions which have been copied in 
Europe and America on a smaller scale, 
but in a manner not liable to the excesses 
practised in the Roman baths. Three 
baths a day were none too many for the 
habitual Roman bathers, who generally 
made their appearance during the first hour 
in which the doors were opened and re- 
mained until that in which the doors were 
closed. They took exercise in the tennis- 
court to prepare for the first bath; they 
lounged in the theatres to refresh them- 


AND FLOAT. 


excessive bathing, unless I may except Mr. 
J. K. Emmett, the actor, who, when in his 
own house, is said to take three Russian 
baths each day, the benefit of Turkish and 
Russian baths in moderation has now been 
recognized by trainers generally, and no 
well-appointed gymnasium should be with- 


out them. But to return to the building. 
Descending to the basement the visitor 
will find wash-rooms and closets to the 
right and left of the staircase, while di- 
rectly opposite will be four bowling-alleys 
for general use, and adjoining, two private 
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alleys for matches, or members who bring 
lady friends. These alleys will be sixty 
feet in length, and fitted with a new inven- 
tion for returning the balls without noise to 
the bowling-point. Extending the full 
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the entire house with electric light. Out- 
side the engine-room there will be an arte- 
sian well, which is to supply the swim- 
ming-tank with water, though, should it at 
any time run dry, ample provision has beeu 
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——SECOND STORY PLAN-— 


length of the building on the 55th street 
side, and occupying the space under the 
area and sidewalk, will be a rifle range, 
the firing-point being at the Sixth avenue 
end. The actual distance from the firing- 
point to the bull’s-eye will be one hundred 
feet, making it possible, by reducing the 
targets, to get a range of four or five hun- 
dred yards. This will be furnished with 
light rifles of the best manufacture, im- 
proved targets, cases for locking up private 
arms, an armorer’s bench, wash-stands, 
and a patent appliance for clearing the 
range of smoke. At the Sixth avenue 
end of the bowling-alleys, beneath the area 
and sidewalk, will be the laundry, dry- 
ing-room, coal-bunkers, boiler and engine 
rooms. In the engine-room will be pumps 
for supplying the boiler and the house 
tank, a small engine for running the wash- 
ing-machine and an engine for furnishing 


made for getting water for this purpose 
from the Croton main. West of the bowl- 
ing-alleys stand the granite foundation of 
the swimming-tank on the floor above, and, 
still west of that, a stable for bicycles and 
tricycles, which communicates with an al- 
ley-way five feet wide, extending along the 
north-west end of the building, and con- 
necting with the sidewalk on the 55th 
street side. The fire-proof staircase runs 
down to this floor, as does also the service 
elevator, and in close proximity to them 
are the janitor’s coal-bunker and _store- 
room. 

In the well-hole made by the main stair- 
case, which goes to the top floor in the 
form of a square, there are to be two Otis 
Standard hydraulic passenger elevators. 
The stairs, which are to be of polished hard- 
wood, with handsome newel lamps at the 
angle of each landing, open on the second 
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floor into a spacious hall and reception- 
room, with a large fireplace for logs, with 
opposite a hall extending toward Sixth 
avenue, on the left of which will be slid- 
ing-doors opening into a parlor and a read- 
ing-room, and on the right, corresponding 
doors leading into a restaurant. At the 
end of this passage a large hall has been 
set aside for the billiard parlor, to be pro- 
vided with five tables and a small toilet- 
room. Next to the billiard parlor, in the 
south-east corner, will be another room 
containing one billiard table, to be used 
for matches or by members accompanied 
by lady friends, as in the case of the private 
bowling-alleys. Connecting with the res- 
taurant will be a pantry or serving-room, 
and close to this a small bar-room, with a 
dumb waiter for elevating delectable spirit 


concoctions to the floors above. 
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two dollars each per annum. In the east 
corner of the building, on this floor, will be 
a sparring and fencing room, thirty-six feet 
by twenty-four feet, with friction and 
douche rooms adjoining. Next to the 
douche-room will be a small staircase 
connecting the locker-room with a gym- 
nasium on the floor above; the locker- 
room will also connect with a large toilet 
apartment in the south-west corner of the 
house. 

The whole of the fourth floor will be de- 
voted to a gymnasium, or, as a member 
facetiously dubs it, ‘‘ a factory for flexors 
and extensors.” This room will be twenty- 
two feet high, and, in addition to the win- 
dows at the sides, will be lighted by a sky- 
light in the centre, twenty-eight feet by 
fourteen feet. Around the room, midway 
between the floor and ceiling, will be a gal- 
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On the third story the stairs again usher 
the explorer into a hall and reception-room, 
as on the second story. This floor will be 
almost wholly taken up by the locker- 
room, which will contain over one thou- 
sand small closets for rent to members at 


lery, to be used as a track for running, 
twenty-two laps making a mile. This 
gallery will not be supported by brackets 
on the walls, but is to be suspended from 
the roof by rods, which will run through 
fancy iron newel-posts, which in turn are 
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to support an ornamental railing around 
the edge. There will be battens, fastened 
to the floor, running around the gallery 
equi-distant from one another, between 
which will be placed the tan-bark forming 
the track. The gymnasium will be fur- 
nished and arranged by Dr. Sargent, now 
in charge of the Harvard-College gym- 
nasium, with all the latest and most im- 
proved apparatus for muscular develop- 
ment; and he promises that it shall be the 
finest in the country, not excepting the 
celebrated Hemingway gymnasium. There 
is but one more ascension, and that is to 
the roof, where will be the kitchen, pan- 
try, janitor’s rooms, and on the south-east 
corner the house-tank containing five thou- 
sand gallons of water. There will also be 
spruce flag-poles rising fifty feet above 
each pavilion on the 55th street side. 


The architect selected by the governing 
committee is Mr. Charles W. Clinton, one 
of the leaders of his profession in New 


York city. The club-house will be of the 
Rennaissance style, constructed of Cola- 
berg front brick and terra-cotta, laid up 
with close joints in red mortar. The 
builders are Messrs. James B. Smith & 
Prodgers, also well-known men in their 
line. 

The membership of the club is limited 
to fifteen hundred men, who must be ama- 
teurs, and not under sixteen years of age 
at the time of their election. At present 
it has its full complement, with some three 
hundred names on the waiting-list. The 
initiation fee is $50, and the annual dues 
are $30. The club emblem is the winged 
foot of Mercury. The club uniform is a 
scarlet or white cap, white shirt with scar- 
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let winged foot on the 
breast, and scarlet or 
white knee-breeches. At 
the annual election, held 
March 11, 1884, the fol- 
lowing fifteen gentlemen 
were elected for the gov- 
erning committee for the 
term of 1884-85: presi- 
dent, William R. Travers ; 
vice-president, Alfred H. 
Curtis; secretary and 
treasurer, William 
Wood; captain, William 
C. Wilmer; and for the 
remainder of the com- 
mittee, A. V. de Goi- 
couria, Hermann Oel- 
richs, A. de _ Bernales, 
Edward A. Drake, Ed- 
ward S. Innet, Rutgers 
Van Brunt, Frank J. Kil- 
patrick, Harry B. Phin- 
ney, Otto Sarony, Albert 
H. Wheeler, and Walter 
S. Wilson. Mr. William R. Travers, 
the president of the club, is a wealthy 
gentleman, well known in New York 
for his genial manner and bright witti- 
cisms. He is as young to-day as he was 
before the silver sprinkled his hair and 
English-cut whiskers, and evidently enjoys 
being one of the ‘* boys” as much as the 
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boys enjoy having him with them. 
fills the chair with dignity, and his rulings 


are always excellent. Mr. Alfred H. Cur- 
tis, vice-president, is one of the original 
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—— FOURTH STORY PLAN—— 


members, and it was through his courtesy 
and good memory that many of the points 
on the early history of the club were ob- 
tained. He has the interests of the club 
largely at heart, is a hard-worker, and an 
able assistant to the chair. Some idea of 
the work done by Mr. William Wood, sec- 
retary and treasurer, may be formed from 
the fact that during the past year 
over fifty-five thousand envelopes 
have been sent out from his de- 
partment for club notices alone. 
The captain is not so well known 
to the writer, but, judging from 
the length of time during which 
he has held office, Mr. Wilmer 
must be another ‘right man in the 
right place. There are but seven 
men who enjoy the distinction of 
being honorary members. They 


are G. I. Brown, R. C. Fellows, 





J. C. Babcock, Austin Flint, Jr., 
H. H. Barnes, F. S. Kinney, and 
G. Moore Smith. The life-mem- 
bersare P. A. Curtis, F. J. Hynes, 
J. H. Miller, R. W. Rathborne, 
A. H. Wheeler, D. H. Knowlton, 
W. K. Collins, A. H. Curtis, H. 
G. Meeker, and D. M. Stern. 
Active membership for ten years 
used to be a qualification for life- 
membership, upon the candidate paying 
$50 but this law has been revoked. 

Such is the hastily-told history of the 
New York Athletic Club. There is prob- 
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ably no other club in the world which 
offers so many attractions at so small an 
expense to its members, and its athletic, 
social, and financial successes should encour- 
age the formation of similar organizations 
all over the country. Among no nation 
was the gymnastic art ever so thoroughly 
put in practice as among the ancient Greeks. 
Gracefulness and strength in movement 
and sanity of mind and body were natu- 
ral characteristics and the outgrowth of a 
thorough physical training. Attention was 
paid not only to the larger muscles, but to 
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there are like the New York Athletic Club, 
the better will be the American man. 
While giving money and thought to pro- 
cure the best conveniences for promoting 
excellence in athletics, the club has not 
been unmindful to prove the value of the 
purchases. Its victories in the field are 
countless, and the heart of many an aspir- 
ant for athletic honors has throbbed with 
uncertainty when an opponent appeared 
bearing the winged foot of Mercury on his 
breast. One of its best general athletes is 
Mr. W. B. Curtis, one of the founders of 

















THE GRAND STAND, 


the strengthening of the voice by shouting, 
and the muscles of the eyes by rolling the 
balls ; and much of the credit for the intel- 
lectual and artistic excellence attained by 
this race should undoubtedly be given to 
the great care taken of their bodies. It 
seems strange, with the example of such a 
nation before us, that a man of learning 
and refinement, like the President of New 
Jersey’s leading college, should, in this 
age of enlightened ideas, frown down ath- 
letic sports as being detrimental to the in- 
terests of students. Healthy bodies beget 
healthy minds, and the more associations 





the club, aud the first winner in America of 
an amateur running-race of one hundred 
yards, the championship of which distance 
he held for several years. He, with Frank 
Yates, won the double-scull championship 
of America, and on April 25, 1874, on the 
Calumet river, near Chicago, he rowed in 
a paper shell, 50 miles in 10 h.11 min. 
55 sec., defeating Mr. J.H. Edelmann. He 
has been champion hammer-thrower and 
56-lb.-weight-thrower of America, and was 
for a long time in the champion tug-of-war 
team. He has also made one of the great- 
est lifts in harness, being credited with 
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3,300 lbs., and with a hand-lift of 1,230 lbs. 
A good anecdote is told of Mr. Curtis, who, 
incompany with Messrs. Henry, Buermeyer, 
and Montgomery, probably the four largest 
men in the club, attended an athletic tour- 
nament in Philadelphia. While riding on 
a street-car a drunken man became abusive, 
and, selecting Mr. Curtis 
as the smallest of the 
quartette, insisted upon a 
fight with so much per- 
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Caledonian Club, coming in second. For 
several years. afterward Mr. Stern held 
the championship for one mile and three 
miles. 

Mr. M. Elliot Burris was one of the 
club’s old champions at the running high 
jump, and the quarter mile and 100 yards 








sistency that he was finally 
accommodated to the ex- 
tent of being lifted by the 
collar, held atarm’s-length 
and dropped over the rear 
dasher into the mud, very 
much to the amusement 
of the other passengers. 
Mr H. E. Buermeyer 
was another good 10o- 
yards-runner, and in the 
fall games, Oct. 2, 1872, 
he defeated W. B. Curtis 
and A. Rennie, of the 
Caledonian Club, in the 
final heat, in 10¥% secs. 
This was an exciting and, 































































































considering the weight of 
the victor, which was over 





200 lbs., a remarkable ——ROOF AND SUP ae 


race. He was champion 
100-yards-swimmer of the 

N.Y.A.C., and ina competition held at the 
Academy of Music, Nov. 8, 1873, he won 
the championship medal for putting up the 
heaviest dumb-bell. He was, and still is, 
one of the finest sparrers in America, and 
has held the heavy-weight championship. 

Mr. W. E. Sinclair was one of the first 
amateur mile-runners, and when he lowered 
5 min. it was considered extraordinary 
time. 

Mr. George I. Brown was another fine 
runner, and in 1873 he raced with Sinclair 
for the half-mile medal. The papers, in 
commenting on this event, said the betting 
was ten to seven on Sinclair, with plenty 
of takers. The race was an exciting one, 
and resulted in the defeat of Sinclair, Brown 
winning in 2 min. 734 sec. 

Among the first prominent amateur 
walkers in this country was Mr. D. M. 
Stern, who won the first championship 
mile-match, open to all amateurs, which 
was held at the summer games of the New 
Jersey Athletic Association, at Ridgewood, 
N.J., July 5, 1875. There were eighteen 
entries in this race, and Stern won in 7 min. 


55% sec. T.A.McEwen, of the New York 


run, but he retired before the champion 
meetings, open to all, were instituted. 

Lieut.-Col. Wm. E. Van Wyck, a presi- 
dent of the club in its early days, was a veri- 
table Hercules, and for many years had the 
reputation of being one of the strongest 
men in New York, and is still known as an 
enthusiast in all athletic sports. 

Mr. Chas. H. Cone was a champion 
100-yards-swimmer and stroke-oar of the 
N.Y.A.C. four-oared crew, which won the 
championship of the Harlem river, June 
26, 1876, defeating the Harlem Rowing 
Club, by four lengths, in 12 min. gosec. At 
this same regatta, R. B. Bainbridge, of 
the N.Y.A.C., won the 1-mile single-scull 
in 7 min., vanquishing W. B. Curtis and 
F. E. Yates. 

Mr. F. J, Hynes, a life-member and for- 
mer president, was a good general athlete, 
and is now a celebrated tennis-player. 

In 1876 the first handicap games given 
in the United States were held at the N.Y. 
A.C. grounds, under the management of 
Messrs. Jas. Watson and A. H. Curtis, 
who, after many unsuccessful attempts to 
have the affair under the auspices of the 
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club, finally conducted the entertainment 
themselves. Mr. B. C. Williams, who had 
won the mile-run at the seventh annual 
spring games of the club, was placed on 
the scratch, while other competitors were 
given starts ranging from 85 to 150 yards, 
a somewhat discouraging lead for the 
scratch man to pull down; but, neverthe- 
less, the race was a pretty one, and the 
grounds were well filled with an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

Mr. Williams was the third champion 
mile-runner in the club, and held the medal 
for two years, when he retired it. He 
afterward won the championship feather- 
weight sparring-match, in 1879, at Booth’s 
Theatre. 

In 1878, the club gave the first amateur 
athletic games ever held in the winter. 
They were conducted by President Walter 
R. Collins and Mr. D. Henry Knowlton, 
and were given at Gilmore’s Garden, now 
the Madison-Square Garden, on the even- 
ings of January 4th and 5th. At this meet- 
ing the first light, middle, and heavy 
weight sparring championships were intro- 
duced. Mr. Buermeyer sparred in the 
heavy-weights with Mr. George Lee, of 
the Union Athletic Club, of Boston, and, 
by a left-hand cross counter, lifted him off 
his feet and laid him on his back, insensi- 
ble. The force of the blow was uninten- 
tional, but the knock-out caused such 
general exclamations of agony from the 
ladies present that the management cut the 
sparring portion of the programme, and it 
was afterward privately settled in the large 
basement of Ingersoll’s chair-factory, in 
23d street, where the Chelsea Apartment- 
House now stands. 

Of all our American hurdle-racers, none 
have run more gracefully or cleared the 
hurdlesanore clev erly than Mr. H. Edwards 
Ficken, who held the 120-yards champion- 
ship at this sport for several years, until 
he retired from public athletic encounters. 
He was one of the first men to makea 
good record at the running high jump, and 
was an excellent general gymnast and bi- 
cyclist. 

Mr. E. C. La: Montague, as a runner, 
won many prizes for the club, probably 
his best victory being the half-mile race at 
the seventh annual spring games of the 
N.Y.A.C. Mr. R. La Montague, a 
brother of E. C., was one of the finest 
and fastest 1oo-yards-runners in America, 
and made 100 yards at the Staten Island 
athletic games, New Brighton, S.I., in 10 
seconds. 
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Mr. Ed. Merritt was for several years 
champion at 440 yards and 4 mile, winning 
at these distances in Canada as well as the 
United States. 

At the eighth annual games, September 
8, 1877, the N.Y.A.C. tug-of-war team 
won the championship, tugging against 
the Turn-Verein Club and the Scottish- 
American Athletic Club teams. 

One of the first members of the club is 
Mr. R. W. Rathborne, who was for several 
years champion of the Harlem river and 
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winner of the diamond sculls. He, with 
Mr. Irving A. Lyon, won the champion 
double-scull-race at the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen regatta in 1879. 
He has now retired from sculling, and taken 
to the less laborious pastime of yachting. 

Mr. George D. Phillips, a member of 
the club, was champion skater of America 
for several years. 

At the second annual spring games of 
the Westchester Athletic Club, held at 
Portchester, N.Y., June 21, 1879, Mr. 
F. J. Kilpatrick won the hop-step-and-a- 
jump by 37 feet 7 inches, the running high 
jump by 4 feet 6 inches, and came in 
second at the running broad jump, making 
1g feet 1 inch. He afterward became 
champion broad-jumper. 

The present club-captain, Mr. W. C. 
Wilmer, is an ex-champion at 100 and 400 
yards, and at the third annual champion- 
ship meeting won the running broad jump. 

During the present season Mr. M. W. 
Ford has competed successfully at Phila- 
delphia, where he won three first prizes 
and one second, and at the Staten Island, 
Williamsburgh, and Manhattan Athletic 
Club games. Mr. E. M. Yeomans won 
the half-mile run at Philadelphia, and the 
mile run three times successively at the 
Staten Island, Williamsburgh, and Man- 
hattan athletic games. On Decoration 
day Messrs. M. T. Hard and George D. 
Phillips won the pair-oared gig-race at the 
Newark regatta, and repeated their victory 
at the Harlem regatta on Tuesday, June 
3d. Messrs. H. M. Raborg and R. M. 
Mulford have also won first places on one 
or two occasions, and other members of 
the club have given good accounts of them- 
selves. 

To give all the champions of the club 
and their numerous exploits is impossible 
in this article; but there is one more, Mr. 
Hugh H. Baxter, the champion pole-vault- 
er, who should not be left among the un- 
mentioned. At the club fall games in 
1883, he won the pole vault by ro ft. 6 in., 
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and at the meeting of June 2, 1883, he be- 
came champion of America, by vaulting 
10 ft. 11% in. Mr. Baxter is said to have 
made over 12 ft. in practising, and for 
rapidity in vaulting has never been excelled. 

The first steeple-chase in America was 
at the fall games, Mott Haven, Oct. 7, 1877, 
the course being one-half mile over water- 
jumps and bush-hurdles ; and on Tuesday, 
Nov. 6, 1883, at 11 o’clock, the club gave 
the first cross-country-race ever held in 
America, the contestants starting from 
the end of roth avenue, thence to Fordham 
and back, and ending on the Dyckman 
farm, a distance of five miles. 

The foregoing representative list of 
champions, as well as the many first events 
in America given by the club, is sufficient 
to establish the claim it advances of being 
the greatest athletic organization in the 
world. Shakespeare says : — 


‘*Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together; 
Youth is full of pleasance, 
Age is full of care; 
Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, 
Age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, 
Age’s breath is short; 
Youth is nimble, age is lame; 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold; 
Youth is wild and age is tame.” 


But twenty years hence, when the methods 
of obtaining perfection in athletic sports 
will, perhaps, be as different as they now 


are 


from the ones used twenty years ago, 
the 


old athlete will sit in his easy-chair at 
the club and recount to the younger muscle 
the glories of the good old days. The 
foundation of health laid forty years before 
will keep his breath from being short, his 
limbs from lameness, and his mind from 
being crabbed, and age and youth shall 
dwell in harmony at least under one roof 
in New York. 


S. Conant Foster. 





A CRUISE IN 


Few persons in any manner connected 
with the shipping interests of New York 
are unacquainted with Martin Pyne, of the 
pilot-boat ** Petrel.” He is an old friend 
of mine; and, while I was walking along 
South street, one morning last October, he 
suddenly confronted me, and with assumed 
severity demanded when I would accept 
his frequently repeated invitations to take 
a cruise with him. I was not busy at the 
time, and when he told me that the ‘* Pe- 
trel” would sail on the following morning, 
I decided to go with him then. 

‘*¢ And bring a friend along with you,” he 
said. 

Thus it happened that Eugene Bently 
and I found ourselves sweeping down the 
harbor in the boat which is reputed to be 
the fastest in the pilot fleet. 

In two hours we were off the arm of 
land called Sandy Hook, the point from 
which the great ocean-steamers take their 
departure. A _ fresh westerly gale was 
blowing, and the boat danced from wave 
to wave, throwing sheets of spray over her 
bows with a saucy air, like a living creat- 
ure rejoicing in a newly-found freedom. 
Her course was shaped almost due east, 
and before noon the white spit of Sandy 
Hook and the green bluffs behind it had 
vanished. North, south, east, and west the 
waves heaved and glittered in unending 
ridges, with sea-gulls swooping down upon 
them; only waves, sea-gulls, and sky, 
could be seen, and we realized that we at 
last were at sea. 

In addition to Martin Pyne and his six 
partners, all of them licensed pilots, the 
‘** Petrel’s” company included the boat- 
keeper, four seamen, and a cook. The 
boat-keeper had command of the vessel, 
and it would be his duty to take her back 
to New York when the pilots had been 
disposed of. He hoped to be a pilot him- 
self some day, and his position was one 
which all pilots must occupy before re- 
ceiving their licenses. 

The cook was a smiling darkey, and, as 
he busied himself among his pots and pans, 
he seemed to be in constant danger of scald- 
ing himself to death; but he calculated 
the plunges and rolls of the boat, and _ bal- 
anced himself so well, that he contrived 
to prepare an excellent dinner, and_ to 
set it on the cabin-table without upsetting 
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a single dish or doing himself the least 
injury. 

Perched up at the foremast-head was a 
look-out, with a telescope slung over his 
shoulders, who was scanning the sea in the 
hope of discovering some vessel requiring 
the services of a pilot. The moment he 
cried ** Sail, O!” all the pilots, who had 
been below, came clambering up the com- 
panion-way in great haste, and the excite- 
ment was intense until the nature of the 
vessel and her course could be defined. 

** Where away?” cried Martin. 

‘* A bark, three points off the lee bow, 
bound east, and ten miles away.” Vessels 
bound east have no use for New York 
pilots, of course ; and, hearing the reply, 
the pilots returned to the cabin, to resume 
their games of chess, or cards, or to their 
reading. The cry was repeated several 
times during the afternoon, and once, in- 
stead of ** Sail, O!” it was changed to 
‘¢ Smoke, O!” 

Inasmuch as he is paid according to the 
draft of the vessel, the greatest boon which 
can fall to the lot of a pilot is one of the 
large transatlantic steamers, which draw 
from twenty to twenty-eight feet of water ; 
and one of these leviathans is worth several 
hundred dollars to him. The food and 
accommodations on board of them are 
also much superior to what he receives 
on other vessels. The cry of ‘* Smoke, 
O!” therefore, brought the pilots on deck 
quicker than before ; and when in the dis- 
tance an immense three-masted steamer 
loomed, up, more sail was crowded on 
the straining poles of the ‘‘ Petrel,” and 
she flew, as if she had been the bird 
whose name she bore, in the direction of 
the anticipated prize. 

Presently the steamer could be distin- 
guished as one of the Inman line, bound 
to New York, and the pilot who was 
entitled to the first vessel met in the cruise 
went below and in a few minutes reap- 
peared in his ‘* go-to-meeting clothes,” 
with a small valise in his hand. From 
considerations of etiquette, pilots always 
board a vessel in their best clothes, and 
take with them a file of the latest New 
York papers, for distribution among the 
passengers and officers, to whom such 
favors, containing the only news they have 
received since leaving Europe, are ex- 
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tremely welcome. The jaunty schooner, 
scattering the spray before her, and the 
mammoth steamer, looming up like a fort- 
ress in a desert, rapidly approached each 
other ; but it was by no means sure yet that 
the gentleman who had shown so much 
alacrity in preparing himself to go ashore 
would be required, as the steamer might 
have already received a pilot from another 
boat ; and so, while the uncertainty lasted, 
all the glasses on the ‘ Petrel” were 
brought to bear in searching for the signal 
which would relieve the suspense of the 
observers. 

It was seen at last, however. The 
‘¢ Petrel ” was in luck, and when less than 
twelve hours out she was to provide one 
of the largest steamers afloat with a pilot. 

The little yawl, lying bottom upward 
on the deck, was launched into the stormy 
sea by means of a tackle attached to the 
masts, and, almost as soon as she touched 
the water, two of the men, followed by 
the pilot, jumped into her and seized the 
oars. A moment afterwards this cockle 
shell (it was scarcely larger) was adrift, 
and we breathlessly watching saw her dis- 
appear in the hollow between two waves. 
We had not thought it possible to launch 
her, so high was the sea; but she reached 
her destination and returned to the boat. 


Night was closing in, and in half an hour 
the steamer looked like a great tower pro- 
jected against the blaze of the fiery sun- 


set. The wind abated while the glow 
lasted in the west, but with darkness it 
burst out with increased fury, and the boat 
reeled as if she would capsize. The 
shrieks of the blast in the rigging, the 
snapping of the cordage, the bending of 
the masts, and the thud of the seas as they 
broke over the decks, made us feel uneasy. 
Nothing was above us but the stars, and 
only the planking of the boat was between 
us and twenty fathoms of blue water. It 
was no discredit that we felt timid; the 
bellowing of the gale, and the quivering 
of the boat as the waves broke against her 
sides, and thundered over her deck, would 
have justified fear in any one. . After one 
sea, heavier than the rest, had struck her, 
Martin and one of the men got out of 
their bunks and put up several supports 
between the floor of the cabin and the deck 
overhead. The pilots said nothing, but 
the precautionary measures taken indi- 
cated that the gale was of more than ordi- 
nary severity. Again and again it seemed 
that the ‘* Petrel ” was being borne down 
beyond recovery; but she labored out of 
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the trough up tp another mountain-like 
crest, where she was balanced for a moment 
before she once more shot into the valleys 
of water. 

The occupants of the berths had to brace 
themselves up with their knees and clutch 
the sides, to prevent themselves from being 
thrown out of their narrow beds. Sleep 
was difficult, but as the hours passed along, 
and the little clock, which sounded like the 
chirping of a cricket above the noise of the 
gale, recorded the approach of midnight, 
we fell asleep. We awoke, an hour later, 
with a start, and our half-opened eyes saw 
a sudden commotion in the other berths. 
A hoarse voice was calling down the com- 
panion-way, and we imagined that a dis- 
aster had happened, until, gathering our 
scattered senses, we made out the voice to 
be that of the boat-keeper. 

‘¢ A steamer on the starboard bow, sir!” 

‘* Where away?” trumpeted Martin, in 
the tones of a basso-profundo. 

*¢ Three miles away, sir.” 

The pilots were all out of their bunks in 
one instant. 

Neither Eugene nor I supposed for an 
instant that any attempt would be made to 
board a ship in the darkness when the wind 
was blowing a gale. Soon, however, we 
saw the pilot whose turn it was filling his 
bag, and preparing, without any hesitation, 
to embark in the precarious little yawl. 
We crawled on hands and knees up the lad- 
der of the companion-way, though Martin 
brusquely warned us that we ought to re- 
main below, and, presently, we stood on 
deck, clinging for dear life to the rigging. It 
was aterrible night. The lamp, trembling 
at the mast-head, threw out a pale ray, and 
now and then the heavy clouds, racing 
across the sky, revealed a cluster of stars ; 
but everything on deck was hidden. The 
crests of the tremendous waves were trace- 
able in ribs of white, and the hull of the 
‘*¢ Petrel” was rimmed with phosphorescent 
fires, as the sea boiled around it. The 
wind pealed.like thunder, and the sails 
cracked like musketry. It seemed to be 
madness to attempt to board any vessel in 
so furious a gale. We searched in vain 
for the reported steamer, but the salt spray 
which was blown across the deck like 
snow, bedimmed our sight, and we could 
see nothing. To the look-out at the mast- 
head alone was it visible, and to him it was 
only a needle-point of light in the distance. 
Nevertheless, the reefs in the sails were 
shaken out, though the slender masts 
strained as if they would snap like pipe- 
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stems, and the gallant little schooner was 
headed for the approaching vessel. 

““Give her a torch!” roared Martin, 
through a speaking-trumpet, and a mo- 
ment afterwards a blaze of light shot up 
from the deck, iliuminating with its fantas- 
tic glare the surrounding water, and the 
dark outlines of the ‘‘ Petrel.” At first it 
was dazzling and confusing, but by and by 
we saw that it was produced by the torch 
which Martin had called for —a ball of 
cotton, dipped in turpentine, and waved 
by one of the men, to show, by revealing 
the number on the mainsail, that a pilot- 
boat was near. 

The pilot, whose turn it was stood ex- 
pectantly gazing over the tumultuous sea, 
and though he probably would not have 
complained if the steamer had passed on 
her course without responding to the signal, 
he did not shirk his duty when a blue light 
announced to him that he was wanted. 
We could not believe yet that an attempt 
would be made to launch the yawl, but the 
steamer’s lights became visible not more 
than half a mile away, and in a few min- 
utes more the tiny boat was dropped over 
the low bulwarks into the boisterous sea. 
It was an exciting moment. The * Petrel” 
shook as if she was in a maélstrom. The 
noise of the gale was deafening, and the 
flicker of the lamps, as the men crept 
along the decks, only occasionally revealed 
what was being done. A cluster of lights, 
which were numerous enough to be those 
of a fair sized town, shone over the port 
bow, indicating the position of the big 
steamer, which was now stationary, almost 
within hailing distance of the pilot-boat. 
Lying under the lee of the ‘‘ Petrel,”’ the 
yawl was in constant danger of being 
dashed into pieces or swamped; but, 
watching their opportunity, the two oars- 
men and the pilot sprang into their places, 
and she was pulled out in the direction of 
the waiting steamer, disappearing a mo- 
ment later behind an immense wave, which 
rose like a wall between her and the boat. 

Great as our suspense had been during 
the boarding of the previous vessel by day- 
light, the additional danger now incurred 
by the darkness, and the increased violence 
of the gale, made the episode of the after- 
noon seem trivial, and we felt as if we were 
in the chill presence of death when we saw 
the yawl put off. A small lantern burned 
at her bow, and we speechlessly watched 
the rise and fall of this yellow speck as it 
drew farther and farther away from us. 
It could only be seen at infrequent intervals, 
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as the boat was poised on the tops of the 
long waves. Once several minutes elapsed 
before it became visible, but again it rose, 
like a star, and pricked the darkness for a 
moment, before it sank behind another 
wave. Every eye was turned after it, and 
Martin stood at the helm silently waiting 
for its reappearance. . It did not shine 
again, however, though it was impossible 
that the yawl could have as yet reached the 
steamer’s side. ‘ Martin strained in vain to 
discover it, and an awful suspicion took 
possession of him as Wwe perceived from 
his attitude. 

‘¢Can you see anything of her?” he 
asked the others, at last, in an anxious 
voice. 

They bent forward, but were no more 
successful in their search than he had been. 

*¢ The light’s gone, sir,” cried the look- 
out from the mast-head. 

It was fear rather than suspense which 
now filled all on board the ‘‘ Petrel,’’ and 
Martin, though recognizing the peril of 
approaching her in the darkness, headed the 
boat for the steamer, which at this moment 
burned another blue light. He then gave 
the helm to the boat-keeper, and, reckless 
of the seas, which occasionally broke com- 
pletely over the deck, he dragged himself 
into the rigging, in order to get a wider 
view of the situation. The darkness had 
deceived him and the other pilots as to the 
distance of the steamer, and he had 
scarcely left the deck when he saw with 
horror that we were almost under the 
bows of the huge craft, which had not 
yet come to a stand-still. A large ocean 
steamer can cleave the stanchest pilot- 
boat in twain, passing through the breach 
without damage to herself. Martin could 
now faintly distinguish the immense iron 
prow coming as if to cut the ‘ Petrel” 
down like a cyclopean knife. We also 
saw the imminent danger we were in, and 
in the overcast night the steamer loomed 
up to twice its actual size, great as her di- 
mensions were in reality. 

‘*Hard a starboard! MHard a. star- 
board!” cried the old pilot, giving the 
only order which could possibly be of any 
avail in averting the threatened disaster. 
The sparkle of the phosphorescence, and 
the curling white of the foam at her bow, 
could be geen; the roar of her escaping 
steam could be heard above the booming 
of the gale, and the lights on her deck 
seemed .to be directly over the heads of the 
men on board the ‘ Petrel.” An out- 
stretched arm could have touched her, but 
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she glided by, leaving the pilot-boat un- 
harmed under her lee. 

‘*Where’s your yawl?” demanded the 
officer on the bridge, making his voice 
audible above the storm after the crisis had 
passed. No reply was given, —no one 
dared to say what had become of her, 
though all feared that the little boat was 
lost forever. Another torch was burned, 
and the light it made leaped up the sides 
of the steamer and over the rolling waves 
with the wildest effect imaginable. The 
water was in such a tumult as that which 
may be seen in the whirlpool rapids below 
Niagara Falls. It boiled and hissed, as if 
controlled by demons anxious to destroy 
the little schooner. It was piled up in 
ridges ten feet or more above her, and 
these were plumed with spray, which was 
blown across her deck in heavy torrents, as 
if a water-spout had burst over her. But 
in the wavering light an object was de- 
scried by Martin, which shaped itself by 
degrees into the missing yawl, and when 
the torch was renewed it was seen that the 
three men were safe on board her, though 
her lamp was invisible, having, it was 
guessed, been accidentally extinguished. 

The ‘‘Petrel” stood as near the little 
boat as she could without danger, and the 
movement of the lamps on the deck of the 
steamer showed that her watch had 
gathered aft to lower the slender rope- 
ladder by which the pilot ascends from the 
yawl. There was nothing to do now 
except to wait. To the pilots, used to ex- 
periences of this sort, the waiting, very 
likely, was not protracted; but to us, wet 
and shivering, and awe-stricken by the 
savageness of the gale, the minutes seemed 
to be hours. Now the lights of the steamer 
were lost behind an intervening wave ; then 
they rose and put into our heads thoughts 
of the varied life pent up in the vast hull, — 
the firemen working in the flash of the in- 
satiable red-mouthed furnaces; the engi- 
neers moving about among the ponderous 
machinery ; and the passengers, so snugly 
quartered, that they were probably un- 
conscious of the storm and the excitement 
which was attending the boarding of the 
pilot. Presently she moved off, and, in- 
stead of the cluster of lights which her 
broadside had revealed, only one small 
lamp could be seen swinging astern. 

The ‘‘ Petrel” was steered to the place 
where the great steamer had been, and 
there she ‘‘ hove-to” for the yawl which, 
after another perilous delay, came along- 
side and was hauled on board. As Martin 
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had inferred, her lamp had been blown 
out when she was half way between the 
‘¢ Petrel’’ and the steamer, and hence her 
disappearance. 

By morning the weather had moderated, 
and the moderation was followed by a rain 
which fell dismally all day long from the 
gray sky. No ships were spoken, and the 
*¢ Petrel” had all the sea to herself. But 
the next morning opened clear and mild, 
with a fresh breeze and a sparkling sea. 
We were on deck to see the sunrise. At 
first a fiery wedge uplifted the dark clouds 
along the eastern horizon, and then the 
sea was turned into blood. In an hogr 
both sea and sky seemed to be made of 
gold and pearl. A barkentine was in 
company with the ‘ Petrel,” and land was 
in sight —a desolate shore, jutting out to a 
rocky point, upon which the tower of a 
light-house, with its lantern still burning, 
became visible. This was Montauk Point, 
the eastern extremity of Long Island. At 
about noon three large steamers were 
sighted, bound west, and the ‘* Petrel’”? 
provided pilots for two of them. 

On the following day the sky was again 
hidden under dark gray clouds, and the 
sea, instead of being like crystal, was dull 
and metallic ; the barometer was again fall- 
ing. Martin glanced upward with a serious 
face and whistled ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” with 
the rhythm of a dirge. It was his turn to 
go ashore, and the ‘‘ plug” hat and the 
little valise full of newspapers were in 
readiness at the foot of his bunk. As the 
afternoon drew to a close the wind moaned 
ominously, and the lurching of the boat 
increased. The air was chilly, and we 
found greater comfort below than on deck. 
No sail or smoke was seen until about 
5 o'clock, and then the look-out in the fore 
cross-trees discovered a large brig beating 
up to the westward. The ‘ Petrel’’ was 
at once headed for her, and Martin watched 
her with growing interest as he approached 
her. She was a broad-beamed, old-fash- 
ioned craft, and moved through the water 
with no more grace or speed than a tor- 
toise. It seemed hard luck that so paltry 
a vessel as this should fall to the lot of the 
senior pilot, when nearly all his juniors 
had been put on board fine ocean steamers. 

‘¢T wouldn’t go near her,” said Eugene. 

‘“Tt aint a matter of choice with us,” 
Martin replied; ‘it’s duty, my boy, and 
if she wants us I must board her. But I 
reckon she’ll not want me, for, as near as 
I can make out, she is the ‘ Susan Hale,’ 
Cap’n Sam Grimsby.” 
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** Who is he ?’’ Eugene inquired. 

** Don’t know Sam Grimsby!” ex- 
claimed Martin; ‘‘why, Sam’s a sala- 
mander. He’s the cussedest old pirate 
on the high seas. He used to be a slaver 
in the South Pacific, and afterwards went 
into blockade-running; lost a fortune in 
gambling, and now owns and commands 
the ‘Susan Hale.’ They say she’s only 
kept from falling to pieces by a chain 
around her hull, and I believe it, too. It’s 
God help the unlucky Jack tar that ships 
in her! He’s kicked until he fights, and 
then he’s put in irons and starved until he 
repents. Many a poor fellow has jumped 
overboard from that brig to escape the 
cruelties of Sam Grimsby, and scarce a 
voyage is made without a mutiny in the 
foc’s’le. There aint any love lost between 
Sam and me,” Martin continued. ‘* About 
two years ago the son of one of our pilots 
shipped with him at Callao for the passage 
home, — a little fellow about sixteen years 
old, who had gone off to sea without 
his mother’s leave and been wrecked 
on the coast of Peru. When he arrived 
at New York he was out of his head; he 


had been beaten and put in irons, and when 
I boarded the brig off Sandy Hook the 
boatswain w hispered to me that a young 


fellow was confined in the lazaretto. Sam 
didn’t know who he was. If he’d known 
you may bet your sweet life he wouldn’t 
have brought him to New York. It’s not 
me to be uncharitable when strong lan- 
guage aint called for—no, sir—but I 
ain’t sailing by dead reckoning when I 
venture to say that, if Sam had understood 
that he was bringing the ill-used boy among 
friends, he would have driven him over- 
board. 

‘¢ Waal, sir, as soon as I’d docked the 
brig, I had Sam arrested, and next, I went 
to the office of the Morning Courier, and 
gave the news to Mr. Small, — him as you 
know. There’s nothing like having the 
newsp: ipa on your side when you’re ina 
quarrel, and Mr. Small published a staving 
article, which he called ‘ Inhumanity of 
the High Seas.’ Then the other papers 
took up the case, and a public subscription 
was started for Dick, — Dick Otis is the boy 
I’m referrin’ to, — and when Sam Grimsby 
was brought before the court, it was a ques- 
tion with the judge whether he should be 
sent to the oo ry or not. Now you 
know why Sam Grimsby don’t like me.’ 

The ‘ Petrel” was now within hailing 
distance of the brig, but the latter vessel 
paid no attention to her. The man at the 
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wheel, however, took off his cap, and waved 
it gleefully at the pilot-boat, which no doubt 
seemed to him like a messenger from home. 
A few minutes later a burly figure was seen 
striding along the poop, in the direction of 
the helmsman. 

‘** That’s Sam,” said Martin ; ‘‘ he’s going 
to give the poor fellow fits, for taking notice 
of us.” 

This prediction was verified immediately. 
The wrathful captain shook his sledge-ham- 
mer fist in the helmsman’s face, and poured 
out a volley of imprecations, which happily 
did not reach the deck of the ‘‘ Petrel,” 
though they evidently terrified the person 
to whom they were addressed. He then 
leaned over the taffrail, and in a voice which 
the wind could not drown, cursed the 
‘¢Petrel,” and all on board her. Martin 
smiled, and nodded his head without reply- 
ing to the blasphemous abuse. 

*¢ Very well, my friend,” he said, quietly, 
‘if you don’t want me I’m content. Id 
a heap rather be aboard the ‘ Petrel ’ than 
the ‘Susan Hale,’ in the weather we’re likely 
to have before morning.” 

The unshapely brig soon passed out of 
sight in the gathering dusk, and the ‘ Pe- 
trel ” was put on a south-westerly course. 

When daylight once more showed itself 
the sea was again rolled up into huge gray 
hills, and the spray was blown from 
ridge to ridge, in slender bridges. It had 
blown a gale all day, and in the afternoon 
the ‘‘ Petrel” heeled over to the leeward 
until her topmasts whipped the water. 
The men seized hold of what they could, 
and hung on, with their legs dangling in 
the sea. The boat was on her beam- ends, 
and Martin said afterwards that he never 
expected to see her come up. But she 
righted herself, after a struggle, and her 
pencil-like masts once more pointed to the 
sky. Nearly everything movable had been 
swept from the deck, but the two yawls 
were uninjured, though both of them had 
been thrown on their sides, and the boys 
lent a willing hand in turning them bottom- 
up again. 

‘* We can’t be very far from land now?” 
I said, inquiringly, to Martin, who in reply 
pointed over the starboard bow, and a 
darker streak, like a column of smoke, was 
visible against the horizon. 

‘¢ That’s Barnegat light, and in a few 
hours we’ll find shelter in Little Egg 
Harbor.” 

While I was straining my eyes in the 
direction indicated, I discovered a vessel 
far in-shore, and I called Martin’s attention 
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to her. The look-out had been relieved 
from the fore cross-trees, so she had not 
been seen before. Martin brought a ma- 
rine glass to bear upon her, and, after view- 
ing her intently for several minutes, said, 
‘¢ He’s got her into a bad position there. 
That shore’s a graveyard.”’ 

I now borrowed the glass. ‘‘ Why, its 
the ‘ Susan Hale !’” I exclaimed. 

** Nonsense! Old Sam Grimsby haint 
an angel, and, as I remarked, there haint 
no love lost between us, but he’s a careful 
seaman.” 

I was not mistaken, however. It was 
the old brig that was laboring to escape 
from the terrible lee shore; and I could 
see behind her the surf heaped up like 
snow on the low, sandy, and cedar-tufted 
coast. The breakers were visible, though 
the ‘* Petrel” was a good five miles away, 
and the unfortunate ship was rapidly drift- 
ing among them. Captain Grimsby was 
probably regretting his refusal of Martin’s 
services. 

The old pilot kept the glass fixed on the 
distant vessel; then he said, in a quiet 
voice, to the boat-keeper, who was at the 
helm, ‘* Head her for the brig; shake out 
the reefs of the mainsail there. She’s sig- 
nalling us.” 

‘*What are you going to do? You can’t 


board her!” replied the boat-keeper. 
‘¢She gave you the go-by before; now, 
don’t you take any notice of her,” Eugene 
added. 
Martin paid no heed to these pro- 


tests, and his silence was the silence of 
determination. His orders were obeyed, 
but one of the men whispered, ‘* The old 
man’s stark mad.” 

The ‘* Petrel” flew along as the sail was 
shaken out, but she was as often under 
water as out of it. The sea made clean 
breaches over her, and the spray was car- 
ried as high as the cross-trees. The peril 
of the ‘* Susan Hale” became more appar- 
ent as the boat drewnearer to her. Though 
she had every stitch of her canvas set, the 
leeward flood was forcing her on to the 
shoals, and her position seemed to be hope- 
less; but her pilot-signal fluttered at her 
fore, like the cry of a drowning man for 
help. If any one could save her it would 
be Martin; he knew of a current setting 
from these treacherous shoals by which he 
thought he could prevent her destruction. 

*¢ Now, then ; volunteers for the yawl!” 
he cried, when the ‘“‘ Petrel ” was within a 
quarter of a mile of the brig. This was no 
ordinary venture ; the waves were confused 
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and running higher than I had ever seen 
them before; the chance was small that 
the yawl could live among them, and still 
smaller that she could go alongside the 
brig. If, instead of calling for volunteers, 
Martin had said, ‘* Who is willing to die?” 
his words would not have exaggerated the 
danger of what he proposed to do. 

But the men only hesitated for a mo- 
ment; they stared one another in the face, 
more in doubt than in fear, and then they 
made for the yawl and dropped her into 
the sea. Two of them jumped into her 
after Martin, and as she was lifted up on 
the crest of a wave as if she had been a 
chip, and shot thence into a gulf that 
seemed to swallow her, the old man cried 
out, cheerily, ‘* Good-by, boys! Take care 
of yourselves!” 

Scarcely any daylight was left, and a 
flurry of snow hurried on the night. Over 
the breakers on the shore a bright flame 
burst out on the tip of the light-house, now 
flashing with piercing brilliancy, then go- 
ing out, the changes occurring at regular 
intervals. But its guiding beams were use- 
less now. After keeping the ‘ Petrel” 
standing off and on for two hours, we saw, 
by the brig’s lights that she had been 
driven ashore ; and, a little later, she sent 
up rocket after rocket, and fired signal 
guns, to proclaim the disaster The yawl 
did not return ; only a guess could be made 
as to its fate, and it seemed more than 
likely that it had never reached the brig. 

When further waiting was useless, the 
boat-keeper decided to run for Egg Harbor 
Inlet, about eighteen miles to the south- 
ward, which gives an entrance for small 
vessels from the sea to the smoother water 
which lies behind the outer beach ; and the 
‘¢ Petrel ” was headed in that direction. 

What happened to the men in the yawl 
I learned afterwards. 

Martin realized the peril of what he 
was doing, but he had hopes that his knowl- 
edge of a lateral ‘‘ set,” or current, would 
enable him to help the unfortunate brig out 
of her difficulties. 

He had leaped into the yawl as actively 
as either of the two young oarsmen, and 
though they flinched before the danger, he 
sat astern as calmly as if he had been 
swinging in a hammock on a summer after- 
noon. Fortunately he was not only a pilot, 
but also an experienced surfman, and it 
was his judgment that preserved the little 
boat, as she was borne from crest to crest 
of the confused seas, which seemed to be 
animated by a demoniacal resolution to 
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destroy her. No ordinary skill would have 
availed in evading them; they were so ir- 
regular: now flowing with wide spaces 
between them, and then flowing in close 
ranks, or attempting to cross one another, 
and collapsing together in white heaps, 
that the shrewdest guesswork and_ the 
greatest promptitude were necessary in 
escaping them. 

The oars did not call for much exertion, as 
the gale blew the yawl along before it, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour the yawl 
was tossing about under the brig’s lee. The 
water was white all around her, and spouted 
upward as if forced out by a submarine 
explosion. The eddies were so strong that 
their suction could be distinctly felt, and 
the frail boat shook in a peculiar way, 
which was more alarming than the savage 
buffetings of the sea. Perilous as the ap- 
proach had been, a far greater danger had 
now to be encountered in boarding the dis- 
tressed vessel, and the chances were wholly 
against the attempt. It was scarcely pos- 
sible for the yawl to go alongside the brig 
without being dashed against her, and 
crushed like an egg-shell. 

Martin gave his orders in a clear voice 
from his seat astern, and the oarsmen knew 
that their salvation depended on their un- 
hesitating obedience. A favorable opportu- 
nity presented itself for a moment; the 
wind ceased, and a pool of unruffled water 
appeared under the lee of the brig. 

‘* Now, boys!” cried Martin, and the 
men pulled as they had never pulled before. 
A pair of lanterns came together amid- 
ships on the brig’s deck; her crew also 
had seen the opportunity, and were stand- 
ing there, expecting the pilot to take 
it. 

The yawl approached within a yard of 
her, and Martin had risen from his seat to 
spring for her, when. a mountainous sea 
broke over her from the weather side, and 
fell in a cataract on her lee. The men in 
the yawl saw it coming, and pulled away 
from it; but quick as they were, a part of 
it descended upon their bow, and half filled 
the boat. Martin stood off from the brig 
now, waiting for another lull in the wind, 
during which he might make another at- 
tempt to board her. The attempt had to 
be made, for the yawl was unfit to return 
to the ‘* Petrel.” 

** Boys,” he said, ‘* you’ve got to abandon 
the boat, and to jump with me for the 
‘Susan Hale.’” 

Unknown to’him, the brig had already 
grounded, and was wedged in the sand, 
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and this accounted for what took place the 
next moment. Her bow being held by the 
shoal as by a vice, she was struck under 
the stern by another enormous sea, which 
knocked her half round a circle, so that, 
while her head had been pointed south- 
west, it now lay north-west. 

The yawl had dropped a short distance 
astern, and but for this. circumstance the 
brig, in swinging round, would have surely 
capsized it. 

The change of position left the little 
boat to the windward of the brig, however, 
and exposed it to the untempered violence 
of the sea. Martin endeavored to pull her 
round to the leeward again, but the water 
in her made her unmanageable, and, with- 
out any warning, she was borne aloft as if, 
it seemed to those in her, she had been 
transformed intoaballoon. The oars were 
snatched out of the hands of the men, 
who were crushed and strangled under 
the weight which fell upon them. Then, 
after having been carried to the summit of a 
precipice, it seemed to them that they were 
thrown down to the bottom, where they 
fell in a heap. 

The yawl had been lifted bodily out of 
the sea, on the crest of a wave, and drop- 
ped on to the deck of the brig, where it lay 
in the lee scuppers, —a boat no more, only 
a pile of wreckage. 

As the inmates of a building which is 
upset by an earthquake or a tornado some- 
times escape what seems to be inevitable 
death, so Martin and his companions came 
miraculously out of this strange adventure 
unharmed, save by the shock and several 
cuts and bruises. The blood poured from 
Martin’s forehead, but the wound was not 
deep, and, pressing his wet handkerchief 
to it, he rose to hisfeet and dodged astern, 
where, in the intervals of the wind, he 
could hear the gruff voice of the captain 
giving orders, every word being primed 
with an oath. 

Samuel Grimsby was unaware that his 
vessel had been boarded by the pilot, as 
the yawl had been carried over the weather 
side, unseen by him. Supposing Martin 
to be the toatswain, he swore at him, as he 
saw him groping his way astern. 

‘‘ A civil tongue, if you please, Captain 
Grimsby.” 

The old savage was startled when he 
perceived his mistake, and with a string 
of oaths demanded, ‘‘ Where did you 
come fram?” 

‘* By the quick despatch line,” the pilot 
answered ; ‘‘ but,” he added, ‘‘ I’m not in 
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time to be of very much use to the ‘ Susan 
Hale.’ 

Just then the brig was released from the 
shoal in which she had been caught; per- 
haps if it was a narrow bar, she had 
ploughed through it; perhaps an im- 
mensely high wave lifted her off, — which 
it was will never be known, — but before 
Martin could reach the helm she was 
floating again. 

It was a hopeless task to attempt to 
extricate her from the net-work of dangers 
which surrounded her, but, nevertheless, 
Martin made an effort to lead her out of 
the trap into which she had fallen. 

No one could be more familiar with these 
shoals than he was; he knew every current, 
and could rattle off the soundings much 
more fluently than -his multiplication 
table. 

Captain Grimsby stood sullenly watching 
him, and did not offer to interfere. But 
with a strong flood-tide and a heavy gale 
of wind opposed to him Martin could do 
nothing with the unhandy brig, which 
would not respond to the helm, and in a 
few minutes she again grounded. 

‘*D—n you! you shall pay for this,” 
roared Grimsby, in a fury, putting all the 
responsibility of the disaster upon the 
pilot, who had done so much to prevent 
it. ‘*J’ll have your license revoked, you 
villain. Give me the helm.” Martin let 
him take the wheel, but the ‘* Susan 
Hale” was held more firmly in the sand 
than if she had been anchored in it. 

The decks were in a pitiable condition : 
everything movable had been swept away ; 
great gaps were opened in the bulwarks, 
and the ravelled ends of broken cordage 
dangled through them. Scraps of torn 
canvas and splintered wood lay like traps 
in every direction; the ropes hung down 
from aloft, and, swinging to and fro, added 
to the danger. The seas came over her 
stern and swept the whole length of the 
brig. Martin warned thé captain that it 
was useless to attempt to launch the boats ; 
that if they succeeded in getting away from 
the ship they would surely be swamped in 
the surf; but his advice was again ignored, 
and as they were lowered from the davits 
one after another was crushed into firewood 
before it reached the water. The strain 
was so severe on the brig that the seams 
of her deck opened, and she groaned and 
shuddered as if she would go to pieces. 
Nothing could be done to help her by 
those on board. They had to shelter 
themselves as well as they could, and to 
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wait during the awful night for succor 
from the shore. 

On the south side of the inlet, near the 
light-house, is a United States life-saving 
station, manned by a crew of six men and 
a keeper. 

But an attempt to launch the surf-boat 
failed, and one thing after another pre- 
vented communication with the ‘‘ Susan 
Hale,” until daylight opened over the angry 
sea. The brig lay a long way off the 
shore, and in some of the attempts made 
to reach her, the shot, with the life-line at- 
tached, fell short of its mark ; then the line 
was blown over her stern by a terrific gust 
of wind, then over her bows; and once it 
broke in transit. Not discouraged by these 
accidents, nor by the defiance which the 
gale seemed to mutter, the life-saving men 
persisted in their work, and just as dawn 
was making a long, gray streak in the east, 
they succeeded in passing a line over the 
brig’s rigging. It was a marvel to them 
that she had held together through the 
night; newer ships would have fallen to 
pieces; but there she was, on the shoal, 
with both of her masts standing. 

The tide had been down and was again 
coming in, and the sea was high as ever ; 
the waves sounded against her stern and 
then curved over her and disappeared in 
wrathful foam over her bows. But the 
observers on the shore were gladdened by 
the number of men they saw sheltering 
themselves on deck and in the rigging. It 
was evident that many, if not all, of the 
crew had survived. 

The shot-line had scarcely been delivered 
when it was seen that the brig was rapidly 
changing her position ; it was hardly credi- 
ble, but the combined force of the tide and 
wind had torn her from the shoal on which 
she had been fast all night, and was now 
drifting in-shore. The captain was dis- 
covered in the rigging, and one of the men, 
who had been sheltering himself near the 
cabin entrance, — Martin Pyne, as it was 
proved afterwards, — at once ran aft and 
took the helm. But every sail had been 
blown away, and he had to resign her to 
the current. Before her career was again 
interrupted she had drifted within a few 
hundred yards of the point where the life- 
saving men were stationed with their ap- 
paratus, and then, as she was brought to 
by another invisible obstruction, a follow- 
ing wave swept over the poop, and carried 
away with it, into the surf, both the wheel 
and the man who had stood by it. 

The accident was observed from the 
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shore, and the men once more attempted to 
launch the surf-boat. They were dressed 
in heavy oilskins and had cork life-pre- 
servers around their waists. As quickly 
as possible they shoved the carriage down 
to the water's edge, and the crew took 
their places on the thwarts. They were a 
fine-looking set, — all of them were in the 
prime of life, and there was not an under- 
sized man among them. The surf roaring 
at their feet taunted them with its power, 
and the terrors of death were before them. 
As far as the eye could reach the only 
prospect before them was a foaming waste, 
from which the spray arose ina dense mist. 
Undaunted, they waited a minute or two 
for a sea that would launch the boat. 

‘¢ Here she comes!”’ cried the captain, 
and at the last moment he threw off his life- 
preserver, remarking, “If I’m going to 
drown, I don’t want to float through the 
inlet with a deck-load of cork.” 

The sea which he had pointed out ad- 
vanced rapidly, and the men held their 
breath, and watched it steadily. The boat 
was run off the carriage into it, and for a 
few seconds afterwards she was invisible, 
but she then toiled out of the trough and 
was balanced, like a teter-plank, on the 
ridge of another wave, before she again 
sank out of sight. The next sea caught 


her amidships and broke over her, a 
little more of it would have swamped her ; 
but she continued on her way, revealing 
all that buoyancy for which the surf-boat 
is famous, and was soon near the brig. 
Martin had little breath left in his body 
when his rescuers reached him, and, as one 
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of them leaned over the bow of the boat to 
catch hold of him, he sank, but as he came 
to the surface, he was seized by the collar 
and thrown on his back. The strong arm 
that had done this then deftly rolled him 
over the gunwale, on board, and so into the 
boat. 

The boat was rowed back to the beach, 
as it was impossible for her to go any nearer 
to the brig; but the latter vessel was now 
close to the high-water mark, where she 
had drifted in changing her position, and 
it was no longer difficult to send a hawser 
to her. The whip-line and the hawser had 
become entangled, and it took some time 
to unravel them; but when this was done 
all on board were landed through the surf 
by the breeches-buoy, —all, except three 
seamen, who had disappeared during the 
previous night. 

Captain Grimsby was unsoftened by his 
terrible experience. His hoarse voice 
trembled with rage, and he clenched his 
fists, as he vowed that Martin was respon- 
sible for the loss of the ship. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘ Petrel” had arrived at 
Egg Harbor Inlet, whence we made our 
way to Barnegat, and there we learned what 
had happened. A few days later the 
‘¢ Susan Hale”? was hauled off by the 
wrecking-steamers and towed to New 
York. Nevertheless, Captain Grimsby ful- 
filled his threat of reporting Martin to the 
commissioners. He accused the pilot of 
having run the brig ashore ; but the charge 
was dismissed at once, and a gold medal 
was afterwards presented to Martin for ‘* his 
distinguished bravery.” 


William H. Rideing. 
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Tuis tiny little flower I found 
Half hidden in the grass, 
So small that some would never stoop 
To pluck it as they pass. 
And yet, this tender little flower, 
Its petals wet with dew, 
Was made, I think, with God’s own hands, 
For me— to give to you! 


Anna M. Talcott. 
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THE great and_ universally-allowed 


principle, that in a unification of pur- 


pose, of interest, and of action there is 
a pledge of strength, has led men _ to 
band themselves together in societies and 
brotherhoods for the furthering of certain 
ends and aims. Thus we find through all 
society wheels, as it were, within wheels 
of associated effort and concerted action ; 
and, whether we contemplate the story of 
the Pythagorean brotherhood or that of 
Ignatius Loyola, whether we reflect on the 
splendid work of the French academy or 
the R.A., or wonderingly note the mighty 
achievements of the late English ‘* anti- 
corn-law league,” or even mark the por- 
tentous shadow of advancing socialism, 
we must feel convinced of the mighty 
power and influence which can be wielded 
by a number of individuals working har- 
moniously and governed intelligently. And, 
as we find in politics, in religion, in 
science, and in art that this disposition is 
evinced, to unite each in its own sphere 
its individual component parts, for a com- 
mon purpose and for general advantage, so 
we find the same tendency exhibiting itself 
inthe lighter pursuits and recreations which 
have always been indulged in by man, and 
which pursuits, at the present stage of the 
world’s progress, and more especially in 














our own land of America, have become a 
vital necessity. So, therefore, when we look 
around and see our athletic associations, our 
yacht and canoe clubs, our base-ball fra- 
ternities, and our cricket, tennis, and cycling 
clubs, we are at no loss to understand the 
why and wherefore for the existence of these 
organizations. Now, among all the out- 
door sports which, from their nature, call 
for a certain amount of communion among 
their followers, perhaps the one which 
appeals most to the spirit of good fellow- 
ship, developing generally into close 
friendship, is cycling. The very fact that 
cycling is not wholly a recreation, but has 
a decidedly practical phase, would at once 
stamp it as one of our advanced means of 
grace in the recreative line. And cycling 
—we must drop the exclusive term bi- 
cycling — has obtained a_ position in 
America within the past four years which 
even its most ardent advocates who wit- 
nessed its advent could .hardly have dared 
to expect. 

England, the home of the wheel, still 
holds the palm of seniority as to cycling 
matters, and she still remains, what we 
American cyclists are pleased to term her, 
‘¢the bicycler’s paradise.”” But we look 
to the future to give us those advantages 
and incentives to the use of the wheel 
which our cousins across the water pos- 
sess; and while at the present the pro- 
verbial American spirit of go ahead and 
push makes up in a measure for the lack 
of good highways to push over, yet we 
look to that same spirit actuating and 
urging on our rapidly increasing army of 
cyclers to insure in the future some legisla- 
tion, or, at least, to draw some public 
notice to the great want of this country, — 
good roads. ‘* The three-quarter civilized 
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Romans had good roads, and why should 
not the United States have them?” re- 

marked an indignant cycler while standing 
on the steps of the Arlington Hotel at 
Washington on the 18th of last May. 
‘¢ Because,” said a gray-haired, staid old 
gentleman, who overheard the remark, 
‘‘ those ancient friends of yours had no 
railroads; that’s the reason, young sir, 
why those Romans had roads.” And the 
old gentleman was right, and right as to 
the inference to be drawn from his remark, 
— that American cyclers have to thank, in 
a great measure, our splendid railroad sys- 
tem for our lack of good roads. 

But placing the matter of cycling in the 
light of practical utility, and thus appealing 
to the national characteristic of the Ameri- 
can nation, no reason can be assigned why 
the bicycle should not, in the future, be the 
prime factor towards remedying the great 
defect of the ‘* New World” in the matter 
of good public highways. And what can 
our cyclists do to gain this end? What have 
they done? and what are they doing? If 
the preceding remarks have drawn out 
queries such as these from the reader, I am 
satisfied. Perhaps, also, the question has 
been asked on reading the heading of this 
article, What is the ‘* League of American 
Wheelmen?” Well, then, the L.A.W. is, 
as its name implies, an association of Ameri- 
can cyclists, banded together for the object 
of not only furthering the pastime of cy- 
cling, but for the purpose of watching over 
its interests in every way which may tend 
towards its advancement, not merely as a 
pastime, but as a practical and efficient ad- 
dition to the means of modern travel. This 
is a great task, and one which calls for in- 
telligence and method in the manner and 
plan of working, as well as for energy and 
enthusiasm in the workers. When we look 
back a few short years, not many more than 
half a score, and see the bicycle in England 
struggling through the early stages of a 
checkered infancy, and then direct our eyes 
to the England of to-day with its nearly 
half a million wheelmen, we are sorely 
tempted to overestimate the future possi- 
bilities of the ‘*wheel.’’? And when we 
note the wide-spread interest taken there in 
cycling matters, the prominence given to 
the wheelmen in the public press, the liter- 
ature of the cycling world itself, and the 
interest taken by the English people in the 
racing features of cycling, we are forced to 
ask, surely, where it has obtained such 
a hold upon the public. ‘* There must 
be some organization, some recognized 
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authority in cycling matters, to guard the 
interests of cyclers and afford facilities for 
intercommunication among them. This 
power in England, is represented by the 
‘¢Cyclists’ Touring Club,” which is not 
now strictly an English organization, but 
has developed into an_ international one, 
with its fourteen thousand members scat- 
tered over the world. Go where you 
will through the little island, where many 
of our forefathers per formed wonderful 
feats on the venerabie precursor of the 
bicycle, the mighty stage-coach, and, if you 
do not find the veritable inns and hostelries 
of our progenitors and their conveyances, 
you will find gentlemanly consuls of the 
C.T.C., civil hotel-keepers, who cut down 
your bill by virtue of the C.T.C. sign, 
which somewhere or other adorns their 
premises; C.T.C. signs you will meet 
along the road imparting welcome warn- 
ings or directions, and you will find 
even C.T.C. tailors in almost every 
prominent town in England. So much 
is the result of organization and union, 
and so much is distinctive of a pastime, 
the sympathies and sentiments and asso- 
ciations of which neither find their limit 
nor expend their vitality in pleasure pure 
and simple. And what have we American 
cyclers to show in the way of an organiza- 
tion filling the role of the C.T.C.? We 
have our ‘‘ League of American Wheel- 
men,” an organization which after the facts 
elicited at its last ** Annual Meet’’ at Wash- 
ington, relative to its progress up to the 
present, American cyclers have no reason 
to be ashamed of. The aim of the founders 
of the L.A.W., when, in 1880, they started 
the organization, was, that it should fill, in 
America, the position which the C.T.C. 
had for two years previously occupied in 
England. It was early recognized that 
the spirit of prejudice and unreasoning dis- 
like which greeted the advent of the bicycle 
in this country, had to be combated, and 
none but the bicyclers themselves could or 
should, undertake this duty. So, acting 
on this knowledge that the interests of their 
new and much-loved pastime would in the 
future demand care and thought, a little 
bandof gentlemen, taking advantage of their 
being present together, at the primal bicy- 
cle meet of America, held at Newport in 
1880, launched the L.A.W. on its way to 
the present successful career. 

This bicycle meet, which saw the first 
seeds of the L.A.W. sown and rooted, has 
generally come to be recognized as the 
‘¢ first annual meet of the L.A.W.”” The 
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19th and 20th of May of the present year 
saw the fifth annual meet, and no dcubt 
the founders of the organization who were 
present on this last occasion, and looked 
round Ford’s Opera House, in Washington, 
during the business meeting, or gazed ad- 
miringly on the long line of the cyclers’ 
parade as it traversed the magnificent 
sweep of Pennsylvania avenue, felt their 
hearts bound with pleasure, as they re- 
membered*the meet at Newport in 1880, 
and the infant days of the L.A.W. It was 
early decided by the League that an annual 
meet and parade should be a feature of the 
organization, as no better plan could be 
devised for bringing the new pastime of 
cycling prominently before the public. The 
scheme of holding bicycle meets had been 
tried and found to work well in England, 
where the great cyclist gatherings at Hamp- 
ton Court, Hyde Park, and Hartowgate 
were drawing attention to the practically 
useful, as well as the purely pleasurable 
attributes of cycling. Thus we find that in 
1881, Boston, which, owing to the excep- 
tionally good condition of the roads in its 
vicinity, had early become ‘‘ the hub” of 
bicycling. as well as of the world, had 
the honor of holding the second annual 
League meet, and twenty thousand Bos- 
tonians indulged the curiosity with which 
they, in conjunction with the rest of the 
world, then regarded bicyclers and bicycles. 
The following year, 1882, saw the L.A.W. 
travelling out to Chicago. Two Eastern 
cities had already had the privilege of hold- 
ing the ‘*annual meet,” and the West 
wanted it and got it. The numbers attend- 
ing the 1882 meet were not large, but they 
answered one of the purposes for which 
the. L.A.W. was formed, and for which 
meets were instituted. They waked up 
the people of Chicago and the West to the 
uses and pleasures of bicycling. In 1883, 
New York claimed the meet on the plea 
that Central Park must be opened. The 
fourth annual meet took place in that city 
during the latter part of May, 1883, and 
was, in point of the numbers participating 
in it, the most successful of any meet of 
the League. At the time of the meet the 
membership of the League counted over 
two thousand cyclers, — not a very large 
number considering the size of the country 
and the number of wheelmen scattered over 
it. But if the New York meet did not, as 
far as the business transactions of the 
League in that city were concerned, domuch 
for the organization, it not only opened 
Central "ark, though under restrictions, 
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but it gave the enlisting of new members 
such a decided impetus that the secretary, 
at the meet held in Washington this year, 
had the satisfaction to announce, amid the 
cheers of his listeners, that, during the last 
year, the membership of the L.A.W. had 
doubled itself, there being over four thou- 
sand members on the roll. Much conject- 
ure was indulged in, during the early part 
of 1884, as to where the fifth annual 
meet would be held, and many longing 
eyes were turned to Washington as the 
place above all others most fitted for a great 
gathering of cyclists. The sixty miles of 
magnificent asphalt roadways, the attrac- 
tions of Congress in session, the patent 
office, Smithsonian Institute, etc., in addi- 
tion to the fact of the city being the capital 
of the country, all contributed to draw at- 
tention to that city. So when the board 
of officers announced that an invitation 
from the Washington Cycle Club to make 
Washington the scene of the League meet 
of 1884, had been received and accepted, 
much satisfaction was felt among League 
members generally. The only drawback 
in the matter of Washington’s fitness for 
the League meet lay in the fact of its 
being, if I may use the expression, at the 
tail end of bicycling ; but then it was a very 
lively extremity to that tail, and though 
the interest in cycling did, and even does 
still, increase as you approach New Eng- 
land, still that was, perhaps, after all, but 
another reason why the South should have 
the 1884 meet. Washington, then, and the 
fifth annual meet, were to be identified, 
and many thought that the attraction of the 
city would draw together the largest num- 
ber of cyclers ever gathered at one point in 
America. 

The 19th and 2oth of May, 1884, had 
been fixed by the board of officers as the 
date for the fifth annual meet, and as the 
time drew near which was to draw the 
cycling world to Washington, much in- 
terest began to be manifested as to what 
the probable result of the meet would be. 
The annual business meeting was to take 
place on Monday the roth, and the parade 
and the league championship races were 
to be, with the banquet in the evening, 
features of the following day’s programme. 
Strong fears were entertained by many, 
and not without reason, that the disputes 
and bickerings among individuals, which 
unfortunately were a characteristic of the 
League forthe preceding six months, would 
give rise to unpleasantness, and perhaps to 
something worse, at the business meeting, 
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and even the meet proper did not itself 
escape from prophecies, which, to be 
lenient with them, were anything but 
sanguine. Many, while willing to allow 
that the fifth annual meet at Washington 
might and probably would be a success, 
still most dogmatically asserted that it 
would, at least as far as the parade was 
concerned, be the last ever held by the 
L.A.W. Their reasons for so believing 
being that the sentiment already prevalent 
in England, and by them considered as 
worthy to be classed a doctrine, was de- 
cidedly and substantially correct, viz., that 
large meets were, for the purpose of arous- 
ing interest in the wheel, superfluous, and a 
useless expenditure of time and money on 
the part of the participants in them. 
Newport launched the ‘* League ” ship in 
1880 ; Boston, in 1881, remanned it, and, as 
it were, added a new motive power of 
steam to supplement sail, and sent it on its 
way rejoicing. Then Chicago, the next 


year, flung the whirl of the great vessel’s 
wheels far into the West, and in 1883, 
New York strove her best to outdo the 
efforts of her sister cities, but at the same 
time she drove home the local interest screw 
at the business meeting so tightly, that but 
for the staunch timbers of the good old ship 


she might have fared but ill, and last of all 
Washington, what did Washington do in 
the present year for the L.A.W.? Why, 
she sent the old vessel fresh from her re- 
pair-dock, clear across the harbor bar 
without even a serious rap on shoal or 
rock. Right into smooth water, too, and 
whether the member of the L.A.W. who 
was present at Washington remembers the 
anything but stormy session of the business 
meeting, or whether his thoughts linger 


lovingly on the glorious cruises over those _ 


magnificent asphalt streets, or whether he 
recalls the faces, or the words of friends 
then met and parted from, not to be met 
again until the next annual gathering once 
more calls the crew of the old craft to their 
posts; whether he thinks of but one of 
these features, or thinks of them all, he 
cannot but think at the same time: Well, 
if the next meet is a repetition of the last 
one, success lies ahead for the ‘* League.” 
Immediately prior to the 19th of May, 
1884, all roads led —for L.A.W. cy- 
clers I mean—to Washington, and from 
the 17th to the 21st of the month the city 
was alive with cyclers gathered in from all 
points of the compass. The citizens of 
Washington, accustomed as they are to 
seeing constantly the bicycle in all its 
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forms, no doubt wondered at this great 
influx of the cycling community, for the 
visiting wheelmen numbered somewhere 
in the neighborhood of five hundred. 
Every hotel in the city had among its 
guests some representative of the cycling 
fraternity, but it was at the Arlington 
Hotel that the greatest crowd was at all 
times to be found assembled. It was at 
the Arlington that the inevitable canvassing, 
button-holing, and mild lobbying, expectant 
of the business meeting, was principally 
indulged in, and it was there that the most 
representative men were to be found. Let 
me remark that a distinctive feature of the 
meet was the decidedly large number of 
eminently representative men which it 
drew out. A large congregation of the 
rank and file was not so much character- 
istic of it as was the fact that men promi- 
nent in cycling matters from all over the 
country attended its gathering. 

A great number of the visiting wheelmen, 
particularly those coming from long dis- 
tances, arrived prior to Sunday, the 18th; 
and, as train after train rolled into the city 
on the afternoon of Saturday and through- 
out all Sunday, the crowd round the Arling- 
ton increased, and the neighborhood of the 
hotel assumed an appearance both novel 
and animated. Machines lay about in all 
directions, and the street in front of the 
hotel became a regular bicyclers’ prome- 
nade. All Sunday afternoon the Arlington 
presented an appearance of being the scene 
of a great levee; and even well on into 
the evening, owing, partly to a specially 
called meeting of the ** Pennsylvania Divis- 
ion,” the League head-quarters seemed to 
be the favorite spot in town for the cyclers. 
Gradually, as night fell, the gathering broke 
up, and the cyclers, who had not a chance 
to do so before, now took a social ride 
through the Capital City. Away round 
quiet squares and through shady avenues, 
across from these into the better lighted 
main avenues, and then back again into 
shade and silence. Everything was still, 
phenomenally so to most of the visit- 
ors, who were mainly used to the bustle 
and roar of the busy centres of civilization. 

The cyclers who were at Washing- 
ton on the occasion of the last L.A.W. 
gathering know, as every average cyclist 
knows, that, outside of the mere mechani- 
cal pushing of a wheel, there are, in the 
pastime of cycling, sentiments and sympa- 
thies. woven in with the strong as well as 
the gentle phases of our human nature, 
which find free play for their exercise in 
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gatherings such as the yearly meet the 
L.A.W. has instituted, and which it is to be 
hoped its members will see continued. The 
business meeting, on the 19th, offers in it- 
self a strong argument in support of what I 
have just mentioned as being characteristic 
of cyclers and their gatherings. In Ford’s 
Opera House, at Washington, were gath- 
ered deputations and representatives from 
cycling clubs and associations all over the 
country. As in the case of every de- 
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platform, for the second time, president of 
the L.A.W., and the selection of the other 
officers, and the determined stand taken by 
the convention subsequently, relative to an 
L.A.W. gazette, showed that both the 
representatives and the body of members 
then present were determined that no 
localization of League government should 
again jeopardize the safety of the organiza- 
tion. The proceedings throughout the 
business meeting were marked by a spirit 
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of tolerance and good nature, 
combined with business tact 
and management which re- 
flected most creditably on the 
intellectual status of cyclers 
generally. A gentleman in the 
visitors’ gallery remarked that 
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liberative assembly, something had to be 
feared from differences of opinion; and, 
on the occasion referred to, this fear had 
some ground for existing. Yet, from the 
beginning of the session, at 10 A.M., until 
it closed, at 4 P.M., not one hitch occurred 
to spoil the general good temper. Not 
one ebullition of undue heat on the part of 
a single delegate arose to dispel the sense 
of security which had spread through the 
hall when the new board of officers, chosen 
from among the representatives of the 
various States by themselves, made its ap- 
pearance on the stage. Dr. N. M. Beck- 
with, unanimously chosen, stood on the 


the meeting would have done 
honor to the halls of Congress. 

Tuesday, the day of the pa- 
rade, turned out a ‘** scorcher.” <A heavy,. 
heated and languid air spread over every- 
thing as early as nine o’clock A.M., by 
which time the parade commenced to form 
in the neighborhood of the Arlington. The 
large space of roadway in front of the hotel 
at half-past nine presented an apparently 
inextricable mass of machines and men, 
and offered a curious spectacle to the 
hundreds of eager spectators who crowded 
every window and balcony in the vicinity. 
Gradually the mass thinned out, though 
how it did so was a mystery to many, and 
formed along Fifteenth street, in three 


divisions, with a squad of army buglers at 
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the head of the first. President Beckwith 
acted as commander, and performed the 
functions of his office well, as he did at 
New York the previous year. Senators 
Mahone and Jones, and a galaxy of other 
lights watched the proceedings from the 
steps of the Arlington, and the many- 
windowed building itself held a host of 
observers. It was after ten o’clock before 
the parade got started on its twelve-mile 
excursion. The line consisted of three 
divisions, the first composed of L.A.W. 
clubs only, the second of clubs whose 
membership was partly League, and the 
third division comprised unattached riders. 
The route lay through the White-House 
grounds, so that America’s chief magis- 
trate might see what the L.A.W. looked 
like, and thence to Pennsylvania avenue. 
Along this magnificent avenue the proces- 
sion, viewed from windows and_ other 
vantage points, must have presented a 
most interesting appearance, as it moved 
forward with a regularity of formation 
which surprised many, and in a silence 
which at times was oppressive.- It was, 
perhaps, the most unique and _ precise 
parade that any wheelman present had 
ever taken part in, for, in addition to 
the absence of the jar and rattle of 


machines, consequent on the character 
of the pavement, the Washingtonians, 
while pouring out in their thousands to 
witness this spectacle, preserved generally 


a wondering and dignified silence. With- 
out doubt a greater number of people 
witnessed this parade than any other 
bicycle parade ever held in America, for 
the lowest estimate of the on-lookers placed 
their number at fifty thousand. As to the 
appearance presented by the different clubs, 
a marked improvement in the style of 
dress was apparent to the most superficial 
observer who had noted the costume at 
previous meets. There was a total absence 
of showy colors, the only things approach- 
ing to display being white helmets and 
light gray uniforms, and that these were 
most sensible accoutrements few will deny. 

For twelve miles under a burning sun, 
but over magnificent roadways, to be found 
in no other city in the world to a like ex- 
tent, save Washington, the procession 
wended its way. The steps of the Treas- 
ury building were black with people ; even 
its roof and the roofs of many houses were 
taxed for room for spectators, and every 
window along the main thoroughfares held 
its wealth of pretty faces and summer cos- 
tumes. But, notwithstanding the appre- 
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ciation and pleasure expressed in the faces 
of Washington’s fair ones, by the time the 
parade reached the Arlington, and the 
signal was given for disbandment, many a 
heated cycler was wishing for a thunder- 
storm to come and cool off the torrid 
atmosphere, and the unfortunate mounted 
buglers were one with the head of their 
party, who asseverated rather savagely, 
to an aid of the First Division, that he’d 
sooner play for a whole day for the 
United States army than for two hours 
for the L.A.W. After the parade came 
the races for the L.A.W. championships 
of twenty-five miles, ten miles, three miles, 
and one mile, with a one-mile tricycle 
championship. These races were held at 
the Athletic park, and it was a feature of 
the meet to have these championships 
contested at one time and place, for, 
during previous years, they were raced 
for at different places and times. 

The holding of the L.A.W. champion- 
ship-races at the time and place of the 
meet is, perhaps, a wise move on the part 
of the board of officers, even on pecuniary 
considerations alone, for the admission 
charged at the Athletic park, Washing- 
ton, turned into the League’s treasury the 
respectable sum of over $600. 

The business meeting was over, the 
parade had traversed its allotted course, 
the races had been run, and their honors 
and prizes were in the hands of the fortu- 
nate victors, and the sight-seers of the 
morning, and the no doubt greatly edified 
spectators at the races, had sought their 
various homes, and the two days of the 
League’s celebration were drawing to a 
close; yet one more item remains to fill 
the bill of the fifth annual meet. This 
last, and by no means minor, feature was 
the banquet at Willard’s Hotel. Recol- 
lections were rife of the last jovial gather- 
ing in the great city of the Empire State 
when, underneath the brilliant chandeliers 
of the Metropolitan Hotel, six hundred 
brethren of the wheel enjoyed the dainties 
of the palate, and listened to the wit and 
humor of cycling good-fellowship. At 
Willard’s, that last night of the League 
meet, when the viands had been put away 
according to the accustomed manner of 
cyclers, many a wheelman wished that 
he had the fixing of the hour at which 
12 o’clock should turn up. Mr. Charles 
Pratt was toast-master, and the assembled 
three hundred had but to lie back and 
enjoy what his summons to various gen- 
tlemen evoked. It was a pleasant even- 
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ing, that 20th of May, for if a ‘‘ gallant 
six hundred” werenot present to make 
havoc among the forces brought forward 
by Willard’s waiters, yet a ‘¢ sacred band” 
of sturdy cyclers stood as solid where 
chicken croquettes and milk punch flew 
thickest as ever did the redoubtable 
Theban phalanx where the onset of the 
enemy was fiercest. A break in the party 
came at length, as a large number of the 
Pennsylvania and New York delegations 
retired to catch the special late train put 
on by the Pennsylvania Railroad to accom- 
modate those having to leave the city that 
night; and shortly after, with the hands 
of the clock pointing close to midnight, 
the remainder of the revellers dispersed. 

An express train, laden with decidedly 
wakeful cyclers, thundering up the line to 
Baltimore, and on to New York ; a hearty 
shaking of hands round Willard’s door 
amongst those remaining in Washington ; 
sleepy promises to meet on the morrow ; a 
mounting of machines and starting up of 
coaches, with a few other signs of a general 
leave-taking, and the fifth annual meet was 
an event of the past and a memory for the 
future. And now that we have taken this 


cursory glance at the L.A.W. and its last 
meet, we may well ask ourselves what we 
are to expect of the organization in the 


future. The full significance of what was 
done at Washington will probably not make 
itself palpably felt for some little time. 
What results followed from the New York 
meet of the previous year? In spite of un- 
fortunate misunderstandings and_ short- 
comings amongst officials and others, the 
L.A.W. benefited by it to a great extent. 
Some of the unreasonable prejudices 
against the wheel were swept away in the 
locality where the meet was held, anda 
spirit of work, in the line of gaining new 
members, was infused into those present at 
New York, with the result that the mem- 
bership-roll swelled up in one year to the 
extent that it had taken three years of 
previous labor to raise it to. As a result, 
too, of the policy advocated at this meet, 
State divisions of the National League, 
were organized, and in every instance but 
one have turned out a success and proved 
an assistance to the L.A.W. proper. Nota- 
bly in Kentucky, during the last year, have 
union and determination among cyclers 
saved them from the unjust enactment by 
the legislature of a law prohibiting the bi- 
cycle being propelled on certain highways, 
though at the same time acknowledging it 
to be a vehicle. 
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It is to matters of this description that 
the L.A.W. will have to devote its atten- 
tion, and for this purpose a balance must 
needs always be in thetreasury. Then the 
policy of the C.T.C. is being followed, 
and L.A.W. signs are appearing on our 
roads, and L.A.W. hotels are springing up 
wherever there is need for them. In New 
England the L.A.W. is doing more work 
in this special line than anywhere else. 
And already the influence of the late meet 
in Washington in these latter-mentioned 
matters is beginning to be felt. Not only 
was the same spirit apparently evoked, as 
was engendered by the New York meet, 
to recruit among our vast army of unat- 
tached riders for new members, but State 
divisions, notably that of Pennsylvania, are 
waking up to the fact that League hotels, 
with schedules of reduced rate for L.A.W. 
members, are very desirable things to 
have. The Colonnade Hotel, one of the 
finest in Philadelphia, now hangs out the 
L.A.W. sign, and Massachusetts will 
soon have many States rivalling her in ef- 
forts to make the usefulness of the League 
felt as it ought to and can be felt. 
In Washington itself the impression pro- 
duced was most favorable. Judging from 
the printed reports, and from verbal ex- 
pressions of Washingtonians, every one 
was, in a measure, surprised at the general 
tone of the whole proceedings. One 
impression seemed to have sunk deeper 
than any other, and, indeed the meet at 
Washington was well calculated to produce 
it, and that was that the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen is an organization of men, 
and not, as the general idea seems to be, 
of boys. Perhaps the fact of the inherent 
power of the L.A.W., will be more appar- 
ent in a few years, when some framer 
of a ‘* green bill,” aimed against rights, 
not privileges, of cyclers, chances to get left 
at the polls. There are wide-spreading 
possibilities before this organization, for 
the simple reason that, as there is some- 
thing very much more than mere sport 
associated with the use of the bicycle, 
it enlists ‘*men of thought and men of 
action” in its cause, and imbues them 
with an‘enthusiasm and a love for the 
recreation, such as no other sport can 
command or call forth. It is to this 
spirit of enthusiastic love and respect for 
this health-giving and life-prolonging ex- 
ercise, which binds all its votaries in a great 
brotherhood, represented by the L.A.W., 
—it is to this spirit that we look for great 
things in the future. Ninon Neckar. 
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IV. 


Lire at the old Dysart place went for- 
ward in a slow and decorous fashion, little 
allied to the bustling manners of the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Dysart was getting now to 
be an old man. albeit it is “doubtful if in 
any abundant sense he can ever have been 
a young one. In any case he had, by long 
burrowing among musty records ond gene- 
alogical parchments, acquired a dry and 
antique appearance as, to use a somewhat 
presumptuous yet not inexact metaphor, 
certain scholarly worms had taken on a 
brown hue from continued dining on the 
bindings of his venerable folios. He in- 
habited a remote and essentially unworldly 
sphere, from which the existence of his 
daughter was wholly separate. He was 
conscious of her presence in an unrealizing 
way; was even aware that just now she 
had in the house a guest who had come 
ashore from a wreck; but that was the 
affair of Columbine and old Sarah; he 
could not of course be expected to loosen 


his hold upoa the clew which he hoped 
would lead him to the exact connection 
between the Dysarts and the Van Rens- 
selaers of two generations back, to pay at- 
tention to a chance waif from that outer 
world with which he had never considered 


it worth his while to concern himself. As 
far as Mr. Tom was concerned, Mr. Dysart 
might as well not have existed. They did 
once meet in the passage before the study 
door when the invalid in his first days of 
walking was one rainy morning wandering 
restlessly about the halls; but the owner 
of the house hurried furtively past as if he 
were the interloper and the other lord of 
the manor ; and even when the convalescent 
was well enough to join the family at table, 
Mr. Dysart was very seldom there, so that 
the meals were for the most part taken 
téte-a-téte by Columbine and her patient. 
The result of such a situation is evident 
from the beginning. Exceptional natures 
might be imagined, perhaps, that would 
not have grown dangerously interested in 
each other under such circumstances; but 
at least these two drew every day closer 
together. Neither had any tie belonging 
to the past; or, more exactly, Columbine 
had none, and he, for the time being at 
least, had no past. His helplessness and 


the mystery enshrouding him would have 
appealed to the heart of any woman, and 
Columbine had no distractions to fill her 
life and crowd out this ever-deepening 
interest. Of Mr. Tom, her beauty and 
freshness, her simplicity, which was so far 
removed from insipidity, her innocence, 
which never suggested ignorance, won the 
respect and admiration long before he was 
conscious that love, too, was growing in 
his heart. 

There came a day, however, when he 
could no longer be ignorant of the nature 
of his feelings. 

The two had gone past the arbor and 
down to the shore. Columbine was seated 
upon a rock, while ‘l’om lay at her feet, 
idly tossing pebbles into a pool left among 
the sea-weed by the ebbing tide. The 
maiden wore that day a dress of gray flan- 
nel, almost the color of the stone upon 
which she sat, trimmed with a velvet of 
orange which no complexion less brilliant 
than hers could have endured. She twisted 
in her fingers a spray of golden-rod, yellow- 
coated harbinger of autumn. 

‘¢The summer is gone,’ Columbine re- 
marked, pensively. ‘It is getting late even 
for golden-rod.” 

** Yes,” he echoed, *‘ the summer is gone. 
I lost so much of it I hardly realize’? — 

He broke off suddenly, a new thought 
seizing him. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how long I 
have been here! I ought to have taken 
myself off your hands long ago. How 
you must think I abuse your hospitality !’ 

‘* Nonsense,” she returned, brightly ; 
** you of course cannot go until you are 
well. It is necessary that you at least 
conjure from the past the rest of you 
name before you start out into the world 
again. Make yourself as comfortable as 
you can, Mr. Tom; you won’t be let loose 
for a long time to come yet.” 

Despite the lightness of her manner 
her companion fancied he detected a shade 
of some hitherto unnoted feeling in her 
words; but whether dread of his depart- 
ure or desire to be rid of him, he could 
not divine. The latter thought struck 
him with a sudden chill. The love which 
had been fostered in his mind by this close 
and intimate companionship was not un- 
mixed at this moment with a fear of being 
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thrown upon his own resources while 
ignorant alike of his place and his name. 
Hie clung strongly to Columbine as to one 
who understood and sympathized with his 
strange mental weakness. The color 
flamed into his pale cheeks with a sud- 
den throb of intense emotion; then faded, 
to leave him whiter than ever. 

‘* Besides,” Columbine continued, after a 
moment’s pause, her glance still downcast, 
‘why shouldn’t you stay? Your being 
here makes no difference to papa; he 
smokes and grubs after the roots of his 
ancestral tree the same as ever; and as 
for me,” lifting her eyes with a sudden 
smile that showed all her dimples, ‘+ you 
know how much you amuse me. You are 
as good as a continued story, and are alive, 
too, the last being a good deal in this 
desert.” 

He returned her smile with effort. His 
moment of intense feeling had so over- 
powered him that he felt weak and faint. 

‘*¢ How white you are!” she exclaimed, 
noting the wanness of his face; ‘* you 
should have had your d4ouzllon long ago. 
A pretty condition you are in to go roam- 
ing off by yourself!” 

She tripped lightly off towards the house 
for the forgotten nourishment, and Mr. 
Tom was left to his reflections. He raised 


himself, as her graceful figure vanished, 
then sank back upon his rug with some- 


thing like a groan. All in an instant the 
knowledge had come to him that he loved 
her. He had gone on from day to day 
conscious only of thinking of his own his- 
tory, which, bit by bit, he was disinterring 
from the past, as men bring tolight some 
buried city, and insensibly Columbine had 
become dear to him before he was aware. 
He buried his face in his hands in a despair 
which was in part the result of his strange 
mental confusion; in part arose from his 
physical weakriess. He did not reflect 
then that his case was not necessarily hope- 
less; that nothing in his life, which re- 
membrance had recovered, need raise a 
barrier between himself and Columbine. 
Afterward this thought came to him and 
brought comfort; now he was over- 
whelmed by a sense of impotent misery. 
Helpless in the hand of fate, it seemed to 
him that this love, of which he was newly 
aware, was but a fresh device of malignant 
destiny. He did not even consider whether 
his affection might be returned ; he only felt 
the impossibility of offering his broken life 
to Columbine ; of binding her to a past that 
was uncertain and a future that was insecure. 
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Tears of weakness, and scorn of that 
weakness, came into his eyes. Their 
traces were still visible when Columbine 
returned. 

‘*¢ Come,” she said, ignoring the signs of 
his agitation, ‘* you have told me nothing 
on. the story to-day. Just down there,” 
indicating by a pretty sweep of the hand a 
little pebbly cove lying just below them, 
‘*is where Sarah and I found you.” 

*¢ And I would to God,” cried poor Tom 
with sudden fierceness, ‘* that you had left 
me there.” 

Columbine made, for the moment, no 
reply to this outburst. She insisted upon 
his drinking his dozzl/on, despite his pro- 
tests of disinclination, and then brought 
him back to the tale of his life. 

‘¢ There is an air of improbability about 
my story,” he said, after a little musing. 
‘*¢ Indeed, so much so that I myself begin 
to doubt the truth of it. In the first place 
it seems particularly arranged to baffle in- 
quiry. Whenever I recall a person to 
whom I might send for verification or in- 
formation, I straightway remember that he 
is dead or that my wanderings have carried 
me beyond his knowledge. I am appar- 
ently as far as ever from knowing who I 
am.or whatI am. And, besides, suppose 
your beautiful theory, that my memory acts 
as it does because the impressions of youtlr 
are strongest, is not true? You put me in 
the same category with those whose 
memory is weakened by age ; but this may 
be all moonshine. Perhaps this history, to 
which I am painfully adding every day, is 
something I have read, and only a fiction 
after all.” 

‘** But why suppose so many tormenting 
things?” returned Columbine, brightly. 
‘¢The fault of the age, they say, — we 
know very little of it here, but cousin Tom 
sends me a paper occasionally, — is unrest ; 
and whoever you are a little tranquillity 
will scarcely be likely to harm you. Go 
on with the life and adventures, and never 
mind now whether they are true or not. 
At least they are interesting. You broke 
off yesterday in a most exciting account 
of a tiger hunt.” 

‘* Ah, yes; I got the rest of it together 
this morning. Where didI leave off? Had 
we reached the second jungle?” 


Vv. 


THE salt meadows were on fire. The 
pungent odor of burning peat and saline 
grasses floated over the Dysart place and 
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about the arbor one October morning 
when Tom sat there meditating. He was 
thinking of Columbine, and of his passion 
for her. His health now seemed firmly 
reéstablishing itself, and his memory had 
gone on over the old track of his life in its 
singular method of progression until he 
felt confident that he should be in posses- 
sion of all his past. He reviewed what he 
remembered, as he sat this morning inhal- 
ing the aromatic scent of the burning low- 
lands, and the result was not unsatisfactory. 
He had recovered from oblivion his life up 
to the time three years before when he 
took passage home from India, and _ his 
financial affairs at that period were in an 
eminently satisfactory position. He re- 
called that he had been regarded on ship- 
board as a person of more consequence 
than the British officer, who, with his 
daughter, occupied the cabin of the India- 
man with him; and he trusted that no 
untoward circumstances of the interval had 
placed him in a condition less desirable. 
He had reconciled himself to remaining 
at the Dysart mansion by turning over to 
old Sarah a goodly portion of the money 
contained in his travelling-belt, and blessed 
himself that his wandering life had led 
him to form the habit of always going thus 
He sat now waiting for Colum- 


provided. 
bine to appear, and fondly picturing to 
himself the delight of telling her his love 


when the time came he dare speak. Every 
day increased his attachment, and he be- 
lieved, as every lover will, that his love 
was returned. A smile of brooding con- 
tentment, so deep that even the impatience 
of his passion could not disturb it, dwelt 
upon his face as he inhaled the fragrant 
odors from the burning marshes, and lis- 
tened for the step of the maiden he loved. 

She came at last, moving along the gar- 
den paths between the faded shrubs, a 
gracious and winning figure. She was 
dressed that morning in a gown of russet 
wool, with a bunch of gold and crimson 
leaves at her throat, and never, in Tom’s 
eyes, had she looked so lovely. 

‘¢ T shouldn’t have been so late in getting 
here,” she said as she took her accustomed 
seat, ‘“‘but Sarah is greatly coricerned 
about the fire in the salt marshes. She 
says it is thirty years since they burnt over, 
and she presages all sorts of dire calami- 
ties from that fact.” 

‘¢ That they haven’t burnt over for thirty 
years?” 

‘* Well,” Columbine returned with a 
pout, “she is not at all clear what she 
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does mean, so it isn’t to be expected that I 
shall be. We will go on with the life and 
adventures, if yo: please.” 

‘* But suppose I haven’t remembered 
anything more?” 

‘**Nonsense,” retorted pretty Columbine ; 
**you never really remember. [I’m con- 
vinced that you make it all up as you go 
along; but you tell it so seriously that it 
might as well be true. And in any case it 
does credit to your powers of imagination.” 

His story now was of his voyage from 
Calcutta. He told of moonlight nights in 
the Indian ocean, of long days of sunny 
idling on deck, and all the pleasant details 
of a prosperous voyage over Southern 
seas. 

*¢ Miss Grant wasn’t very pretty,”’ he ob- 
served, lying lazily back and looking up 
into the blue October sky, ‘* at least not as 
I remember her; but she was very good 
company, only a little given to sentiment- 
alizing. She had a guitar, and I will con- 
fess I did hate to see that guitar come out.” 

** She would be pleased if she could hear 
you,” laughed Columbine. ‘* What was 
there so frightful about her guitar?” 

**Oh, when she had that she always 
sang moony songs, and after that — ” 

*¢ Well?” demanded Miss Dysart, mis- 
chievously. 

‘¢Oh, after that,” he returned with an 
impatient shake of his shoulders, ‘ she 
was sure to talk sentiment.” 

His companion laughed merrily. The 
faint, almost unconscious feeling of jeal- 
ousy which had risen at the mention of this 
engaging young lady had vanished entirely 
in the indifference with which Mr. Tom 
spoke of her. She moved her head with a 
happy little motion not unlike that which 
a bird plumes itself. Her soft, low laugh 
did not really end, but lost itself among 
the dimples of her cheeks. 

Tom regarded her with shining eyes. 

‘*¢ Not that I should mind some people’s 
talking sentiment,” he said with a smile. 

She raised her laughing gaze to his, and, 
as their eyes met, the meaning of the look 
in his was too plain to be mistaken. She 
flushed and paled, dropping her gaze from 
his. 

‘* And did nothing especial happen on 
the voyage?” she asked, with a strong 
effort to regain her careless manner. 

** Not that I recall,” he answered, put- 
ting his hand beside hers upon the rustic 
table so that their fingers almost touched. 

A moment of silence followed, broken 
only by the chirping of a few belated crick- 
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ets, that, despite the advancement of the 
season, had not yet discontinued their au- 
tumnal concerts. The two, so quiet out- 
wardly, sat with beating hearts, when sud- 
denly a wandering breeze brought into the 
summer-house a puff of smoke from the 
burning salt meadows. It was laden with 
the fetid odor of consuming animal mat- 
ter, and so powerful was it that both invol- 
untarily turned away their heads. 

‘* Bah!” Columbine cried. ** How hor- 
rible! There must be a dead animal of 
some sort there that the fire has reached.” 

She stopped speaking and gazed with 
surprise at Tom, who had buried his face 
in his hands with a groan. 

‘¢ What is it? Has it made you ill? It 
is gone now.” 

He lifted a face white with emotion. 

‘““No,”’ he said, ** it has not made me 
ill; physically, that is; but it has done 
worse, it has made me remember.” 

‘* Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘* What is it? 
is it so terrible?” 

She leaned toward him, and to poor 
Tom she looked the incarnation of enticing 
loveliness. Sympathy and interest — not 
unmixed, she being a woman, with curios- 
ity —sparkled in her eyes, yet he nerved 
himself to tell her all that had come back 
to him. 

** That smell of burning hide,” he began, 
‘* brought it all up ina flash. The ship 
got on fire; Miss Grant clung to me; 
there was just such an odor leaking out 
around the hatches from the hold where 
the flames were at the cargo; she—I— 
when everything else was right, when the 
fire was out, I was all wrong.”’ 

‘¢T do not understand,”? Columbine said. 

She drew away from him, her cheeks 
pale, her very lips wan. She did not 
meet his gaze, but sat with downcast eyes. 

‘*] was engaged to Miss Grant. I did 
not pretend to love her, but I thought we 
were all bound for the bottom, and ”— 

He stopped, helplessly ; her eyes flashed 
upon him. 

‘* And if a lie would soothe her last 
moments,” she said, bitterly, ‘*‘ you — no, 
no; I beg your pardon.” 

‘‘T remember more,’ he went on, 
wrenching each word out as if by a strong 
effort of will. ‘* The shock, and, perhaps, 
previous seeds of disease, were too much 
for her father; he died the day before we 
landed. She was alone in the world, she 
had no protector, and I —I married her at 
once, to protect her.” 

A sparrow flew up into the lattice out- 
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side the arbor without noiicing the pair 
within, so dead was the stillness which 
now fell upon them. At length Colum- 
bine rose and stood an instant by the table 
which had been between them. She 
wavered an instant, then stooped and 
kissed him upon the forehead. Then with- 
out a word she turned from the arbor and 
fled swiftly to the house. 


VI. 


Lert alone in the summer-house Tom’s 
first feeling was a great throb of joy; but 
it gave place almost instantly to an aching 
pang of misery. To be assured of Colum- 
bine’s love would have been intense happi- 
ness an hour before; now it could only 
add to his pain. He raged against the 
toils in which fate had entangled him, yet 
defiance to helplessness and every par- 
oxysm of rage at destiny ended in a new 
and humiliating consciousness of his own 
impotence. He felt like one who walked 
blindfolded, with light granted him not to 
avoid missteps, but merely to see them 
after they are taken. There was in sucha 
position an irony which seemed almost 
the result of the malignity of some con- 
scious power. 

One thing at least was clear to Tom; 
that he must leave the Dysart mansion. 
To go on seeing Columbine day after day, 
with the knowledge at once of their love 
and of the barrier that stood between 
them, was a position too painful and too 
anomalous to be endured. Both for 
his own sake and for Miss Dysart’s it 
was necessary that he delay no _ longer. 
Where he was going he was not at all 
clear; that he left to circumstances to 
decide. He quitted the arbor and walked 
towards the house, so intent upon his pain- 
ful thoughts that at a turning of the path 
he ran plump against old Sarah, who was 
hurrying along with a face full of anxiety. 

**Oh, mercy gracious, Mr. Thomas!” 
the faithful creature cried, ** I?m sure I 
beg your pardon! But you look as if 
you'd seen a ghost!” 

‘So I- have,” he answered. ‘* Where 
are you going with that spade?” 

** To the salt meadows,” she answered. 
‘¢ The fire’s sure ta come into the lower 
garden if we don’t ditch it, and if it does, 
there’ll be no stopping it from the house.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Tom. ‘ Where 
are the men?” 

‘¢ There aint any men,” old Sarah re- 
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turned, philosophically. 
there be?” 

‘¢ But you are not going down to ditch 
alone?” 

‘*¢’*T) [ be likely to stop in-doors and let 
the house where I’ve lived fifty years burn 
over my head?” demanded she, grimly. 

‘¢ Give me the spade,” was his reply. 
‘¢ A little work will do me good.” 

Old Sarah remonstrated, but it ended in 
the strangely matched pair going together 
to the meadows below. 

The dry sphagnum was readily cut 
through with the spade, and it was not a 
difficult, although a slow task, to dig a 
wide, shallow trench between the stretch 
of burning moss and the gardens. Once 
the ditch was complete, it would be easy 
to fight the fire on the home side, since 
there was nothing swift or fierce about the 
conflagration, it being rather a sullen, re- 
lentless smouldering of the moss and grass- 
roots, dry from the long drought. 

Zealously as the two labored the fire 
gained upon them, and, as they worked, 
they could not but cast despairing glances 
at the long stretch of garden which lay still 
unprotected. 

Meanwhile, Columbine from her win- 
dow had seen the laborers, and, in a mo- 
ment realizing the danger, she flew to the 
library. 

‘* Father,” she cried, ** the salt marshes 
have been burning all day, and the fire is 
almost up to the garden.” 

‘¢Good heavens, Columbine, how im- 
petuous you are! You have quite driven 
out of my head what became of the second 
son of ” — 

‘¢ But, father,” she interrupted, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ do you realize that if you sit here 
pothering about second sons the house may 
be burned over our heads?” 

‘¢ Burned!” exclaimed the geneaologist, 
in dismay ; ‘*and all my papers scattered 
about! Oh, help me, Columbine, to pack up 
my notes ; but don’t take up anything with- 
out asking me where it goes. Do you think 
that iron-bound trunk will hold them all?” 

Fearing to trust herself, Columbine 
darted from the library, leaving her father 
to the half-frenzied collection of his papers, 
and betook herself to the salt meadows, 
where, grimmed with smoke, Tom and the 
old serving-woman were sturdily laboring. 
The pungent smoke eddied about them, and 
already old Sarah’s gown showed marks 
of having been on fire in a dozen places. 
Columbine stood upon the descending path 
a moment and regarded them ; then, witha 
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step which bespoke determination, she 
went on and joined them. 

**Go back!” shouted Tom, hoarsely, 
as she approached; ‘‘ don’t you see how 
the sparks are flying about? You'll be 
a-fire before you know it.” 

And, indeed, the fire was becoming more 
active as it crept nearer to the edges of the 
meadows, where the grass was taller. 
The word of warning had hardly left 
Tom’s lips before she found her dress 
burning, and while, being of wool, it was 
easily extinguished, Tom found in it an 
excuse for taking her in his arms to 
smother the flame. 

‘¢ Go back to the house,” he said, in a 
voice which was full of feeling, yet which 
it would have been impossible to disobey. 
‘¢ We shall save the place; but I cannot 
work while you are in danger.” 

**And you?” she demanded, clasping 
her hands upon his arm. 

‘¢ Nonsense! there isno danger for me,” 
he returned, smiling tenderly. ‘* Don’t 
think of me.” 

It was not until late in the night that the 
contest against the fire was concluded. 
Tom worked with an energy in which 
desperation had a large place, while old 
Sarah, with the pathetic fidelity of an ani- 
mal, labored by his side, indefatigable and 
unmurmuring. Faint streaks of light had 
begun to show in the east when Tom 
flung down the spade, upon which he had 
been leaning, for a last close scrutiny. 

‘Tt is all right now,” he said; ‘ there 
can’t possibly be any fire left on this side of 
the marshes. It was lucky for us that the 
tide rose into the lower part of the trench.” 

Undemonstratively as she had worked, 
old Sarah gathered herself together, 
grimy, stooping, quivering with weariness 
and hunger, and crept back to the house 
they had saved; while Tom, with tired 
step, climbed the path and took his way 
past the summer-house toward the other 
side of the mansion. As he passed the 
arbor something stirred within. 

‘¢Columbine,” he said, in surprise, 
recognizing by some instinct that it was 
she. ‘* Why, Columbine, what are you 
here for? ‘You will be chilled to death.” 

‘“You sent me away,” returned the girl 
with a trace of dogged protest in her 
voice. ‘* You wouldn’t let me help.” 

‘“‘T should hope not,” laughed Tom, 
nervously, taking off his hat and passing 
his hand through his hair, from which 
odors of smoke flowed as he stirred it. 
‘¢ You were hardly made to fight fire.” 
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*¢ No,” she answered, with sudden and 
significant vehemence, ‘I was not made 
to fight fire.” 

He moved uneasily where he stood in 
the darkness; then he took a stride for- 
ward and sat down beside her. They 
were silent a moment, his eyes fixed upon 
the first far sign of dawn, while hers 
searched the gloom for his features. 

‘¢ Columbine,” he began, at length, in a 
voice of strange softness, ‘* it would have 
been better for us both if I had never come 
here.” 

‘No, no,” was her eager reply; ‘I 
cannot have you say that. You have put 
savor into my life that was so vapid 
before.” 

‘* But a bitter savor,”’ he said. 

‘“‘ Bitter, yes,” Columbine returned in a 
voice which though low and restrained be- 
trayed the fierceness of her excitement. 
‘¢ Bitter as death ; but sweet too, sweet as”— 

She left the sentence unfinished. Below 
on the shore the full tide was lapping the 
stones with monotonous melody. Save 
for their iterance the stillness was almost 
as deep as the marvellous silence of a win- 
ter night which no sound of living thing 
breaks. 

‘¢ Whatever comes,” Columbine mur- 
mured a moment later, her voice changed 
and softened so that he had to bend to 
catch her words, ‘‘I am glad of all that 
has happened; glad of you, glad, always 
glad.” 

He caught her passionately in his arms 
and covered her downcast head with kisses, 
while she yielded unresistingly to his em- 
brace, although she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. In the east the promise of 
the dawn shone steadily, increasing slowly 
but surely. It became at last so strong 
that Columbine, opening her swollen lids, 
was able to distinguish objects a little. At 
that moment she became conscious that the 
arms of her lover had loosened their hold 
upon her. She looked into his face with 
sudden alarm. Mr. Tom had fallen into a 
dead faint. 


VI. 


Tue afternoon sun was shining into 
Tom’s chamber windows when he awoke. 
Ten hours of heavy sleep had had a won- 
derfully revigorating effect upon him, and 
despite some stiffness he awoke with a 


sense of renewed power. His repose had, 
too, a far more remarkable effect than this. 
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Before his eyes were open he said aloud, 
as if he were solemnly summoning some 
culprit before the bar of an awful tribunal : 

‘* Thomas Wainwright!” 

The sound of his own words acted upon 
him like an electric shock. He started up 
in bed, wide awake, his eyes shining, his 
whole manner alert, joyous, and confident. 
He was nameless no longer. Treacherous 
memory had yielded up its tenaciously kept 
secret, and at last he emerged from the 
shadowy company of the nameless to be 
again a man among men. 

He sprang from his couch and made his 
toilet with impatient eagerness. As he 
dressed he remembered everything in an 
instant. That baffling mystery of his fam- 
ily name seemed the key to all the secrets 
of his past, and having yielded up this 
prime fact, his memory made no farther 
resistance. His whole life lay before him, 
no longer laboriously traced out, bit by bit, 
but unrolled as a map, visible at a single 
coup ad’ eil. 

Little that he recalled was of a nature to 
change the conclusions he had formed of 
his circumstances, except the single fact 
that his wife had not outlived her honey- 
moon. ‘The shock of her father’s death, 
and, perhaps, some seeds of malaria con- 
tracted in India, had proved too much for 
her delicate constitution, and Tom, eagerly 
reviewing his newly recovered past, felt a 
pang of unselfish sorrow for the unloved 
bride who had for so short a time borne 
his name, that name which he now kept 
saying over to himself, as if he feared he 
might again forget it. 

He hurried downstairs, and in the old- 
fashioned hall, stately with its wainscoting 
and antique carved furniture, he met Colum- 
bine coming towards him. Like his, her 
eyes shone with a new light, her lips were 
parted with excitement, and her step was 
eager. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Wainwright,” 
she fluted in a voice high with excitement 
and joyousness. ‘‘ I heard your step, and 
could not wait for you to get to the 
parlor.” 

‘Good heavens!” cried he, stopping 
short iri amazement. ‘* How did you 
know? Are you a witch?” 

‘¢ No,” she laughed, pleasure and excite- 
ment mingling rather dangerously in her 
mood. ‘‘ Nothing of the sort, I assure you ; 
though one of my ancestors was tried for 
witchcraft at Salem. Cousin Tom sent 
me this advertisement, and I knew at once 
that it must be you.” 
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The advertisement she showed him was 
cut from a New York paper, and called, 
with a detailed description of the personal 
appearance of the missing man, for tidings 
of one Thomas Wainwright, of Baltimore, 
supposed to have perished in the wreck of 
the Sound steamer, and whose large estate 
was unsettled. Tom read it over with 
mingled feelings. 

‘* Bah!” he said. ‘* When I get home 
I shall only have to look over a file of the 
daily papers to read my obituary. Fortu- 
nately I have been back from India so few 
years that they cannot say a great deal 
about me.” 

‘“* De mortuis,” returned Columbine, 
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smiling. ‘* They will only say good of 
you. I congratulate you on having found 
your name.” 

‘*¢ | had it before you told me,” he said. 

He took her hands in his and looked at 
her tenderly. 

‘*¢T have all my past, too,” he went on. 
‘“*T am free; I have nothing to hide; noth- 
ing stands between us. Will you be my 
wife, Columbine?” 

She grew pale as ashes; then flushed 
celestial red; but her eyes did not flinch. 

‘“‘T trust you utterly,” she answered 
him. ‘* And I love you no less.” 


Arlo Bates. 
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I THINK that somewhere in these club 
chronicles I have hinted that Mr. Perker is 
a particular person concerning the natty 
appearance of himself and his wheel. I 
must have conveyed such an impression ; 
otherwise I should have heard some com- 


plaint from Mr. Perker that justice had not 


been done to his reputation. But, to make 
sure that a correct idea is set forth, let me 
observe, while I think of it, that Mr. Perker 
is the club model of the very latest style of 
uniform, of wheel, and of all the accessories, 
— the very latest and also the very toniest 
style. Mr. Perker, of course, could not 
have achieved this distinction except by 
concentrating his intellect upon such things. 
Mr. Perker always has the shiniest wheel 
in the procession, and the most completely 
fitted with cyclometer, lamp, luggage- 
carrier, and other things. When you look 
at Mr. Perker’s wheel you cannot help 
observing that it has been polished with 
brains. Mr. Perker’s uniform fits the most 
accurately, and is the finest-looking of the 
lot. When you look at him you cannot 
fail to perceive intellect in the faultless 
smoothness of his stockings, and talent in 
the fit and neatness of his knickerbockers. 
As to the rest of his apparel, including the 
medals he wears, which were won in 
various contests, it suggests positive 
genius. 

Mr. Perker’s peculiarity is of much value 
to the club. Through his experience we 
all obtain knowledge of the various styles. 
He is continually bringing out the* latest 


wheel, spring, saddle, bell, lamp, pedal, 
step, whistle, and other wheelmen’s accesso- 
ries, whereby the club gets the b-~efit of 
his experience. He also tries many ex- 
periments in uniform, belts, buckles, caps, 
stockings, shoes, and other articles of 
apparel, enabling us to judge of the effect 
before adopting any of them. He is an in- 
valuable member of the committees on uni- 
form and club-room decoration. We really 
could not get on without him. 

Owing to these characteristics the presi- 
dent was not surprised when he was hailed 
one day, while riding by Mr. Perker’s 
father’s house, and requested to stop and 
inspect Mr. Perker’s bicycle-gun. Taking 
the president out into the back-yard, Mr. 
Perker exhibited a weapon designed for 
the use of bicycle-riders. It was a long- 
barreled light pistol, throwing a ball about 
as large as a pea, and fitted with an exten- 
sion skeleton stock. When the stock was 
drawn out it formed a shoulder-piece, and 
the weapon was really a diminutive rifle. 
With the stock pushed in it was a long- 
barreled pistol. Mr. Perker had seen it 
advertised as a handy weapon for bicyclers 
for shooting small game, whereupon he 
immediately ordered one. With it he had 
a box of cartridges, and a strap and bolster 
for carrying the weapon suspended at his 
back when riding. There being a severe 
ordinance against discharging fire-arms in 
the city, Mr. Perker mounted his wheel, 
and rode with the president to a grove just 
outside the city limits, where, on Mr. Per- 
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ker’s invitation, the president tested the 
weapon, and found it really serviceable, its 
range, accuracy, and penetration being ex- 
cellent, considering the small size of its 
ball. After trying it a few times at a mark, 
the president shot a couple of sparrows, 
and pronounced it a good thing for any one 
who should ride where he could find any 
use for such an implement. 

Then the president wanted to see Mr. 
Perker try his marksmanship with it; but 
Mr. Perker declined, on the plea that he 
didn’t care to waste any more ammunition. 
He had watched very closely the manner 
in which the president handled the weapon ; 
and he asked some questions which made 
the president suspect that his familiarity 
with fire-arms was moderate; but the 
president supposed that, of course, he had 
practiced shooting some, else why should 
he send for such a weapon, which would 
be useless as well as dangerousin the hands 
of one wholly untrained. On the ride 
home Mr. Perker announced that he 
should go to a shooting-gallery and prac- 
tise so as to be in readiness to take the 
weapon with him on our next club-ride out 
into the country ; and the president thought- 
lessly approved of the plan, as promising 
some sport for all of us. 

At the next club-run, the captain led us 
over the river into Canada, to try anew 
road which he had discovered. This road 
ran through a forest broken by fields, and 
the run would furnish Mr. Perker with a 
fine chance to try his latest hobby. The 
president was not surprised, therefore, 
when Mr. Perker joined us on the ferry- 
boat with his bicycle-gun strapped to his 
back. The members of the club instantly 
had their curiosity aroused, and began ply- 
ing brother Perker with questions. He 
explained the weapon, told how and why 
he got it, expatiated upon its merits, antici- 
pated a great deal of pleasure shooting 
squirrels, and finally, just after we were 
mounted and started, he informed us that 
he had never fired off any sort of fire-arm 
in his life, except about a dozen shots by 
way of learning during the last two days, 
in a pistol-gallery, with an attendant to 
show him how! . 

Upon this information the captain in- 
sisted that Mr. Perker should ride in front 
of the procession. The captain gave as an 
excuse that Mr. Perker ought to be where 
he would have the first chance to see game. 
But the captain’s suggestion was enthusi- 
astically supported by Mr. Littleweed and 
Mr. Condor, who were riding next to Mr. 
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Perker, and by the president, who did not 
feel quite comfortable with Mr. Perker be- 
hind him, especially as, in his enthusiasm, 
Mr. Perker would ever and anon grab his 
gun with one hand, and swing it around 
to show how easily it could be handled by 
a rider, now and then taking an aim at 
some imaginary object. Accordingly he 
was sent to the front, whereupon the cap- 
tain made an excuse to retire to some dis- 
tance back ; and there seemed to be a gen- 
eral disposition in the club to occupy the 
honorable position of rear guard. But the 
president and Mr. Condor, reasoning that 
the safest place would be near to Mr. 
Perker, where we could watch his motions, 
rode next to him, and kept a sharp eye 
upon his every movement. 

By the time we had ridden some four 
miles out into the country the apprehen- 
sion — that is, the precaution — of the club 
had mostly disappeared. Anybody who 
insinuates that the club was alarmed, or that 
the Detroit Bicycle Club is capable of be- 
ing alarmed, is a wretch whom it were gross 
flattery to call a slanderer. But, as I was 
relating, when we had ridden about four 
miles out, without seeing any game, the 
just prudence of the club became relaxed, 
and the line closed up in its usual careless 
and happy style. We were rounding a 
curve in the road at a good pace when Mr. 
Perker, having his eyes on the lookout for 
game, instead of on the lookout for bad 
spots in the road, ran into a hole with his 
wheel, and took a beautiful header, illus- 
trative of the parabolic curve. When his 
head and hands struck the road, his gun 
flew over his head and struck violently on 
the ground. There was an explosion, a 
cloud of dust and smoke, the singing 
whistle of a bullet, and a short Azmg, as if 
the ball had struck steel somewhere. 

The entire line of bicyclers and wheels 
went down, each in his tracks, as if that 
one bullet had winged the whole crowd. 
The president, as soon as he could dig the 
dust out of his mouth and eyes, scrambled 
hastily to his feet and anxiously inquired 
if anybody was hurt. After feeling of 
themselves, one after the other of the party 
declared himself unperforated; and the 
captain was about to give the signal to 
mount and ride on, when Mr. Cubb, who 
was in the extreme rear, came forward and 
angrily declared that ‘‘ that infernal idiot 
had shot off one of his spokes.” 

This accusation made Mr. Perker angry, 
and he retorted that nobody but a con- 
demned Cubb would talk that way. 
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Mr. Cubb replied that he believed Per- 
ker did it on purpose. 

The president and the captain hastily in- 
terposed and convinced Mr. Cubb that it 
was absurd to suppose that Mr. Perker took 
a header and nearly blew out his own brains 
purposely; and presently the two shook 
hands and apologized. But the entire club 
insisted that Mr. Perker should not carry 
his bicycle-gun loaded. Not that the club 
was at all alarmed, —as I said before, the 
Detroit Bicycle Club cannot be alarmed, — 
but they are sometimes what you may call 
discreet. Then we picked up our wheels, 
mounted, and rode on, with Mr. Perker 
considerably subdued in demeanor. 

After riding about a mile farther Mr. 
Twiddle suddenly exclaimed that he sawa 
squirrel. The line was halted, and Mr. 
Twiddle pointed out the game. It was a 
black squirrel, which had run up a dead 
tree, or stub, whose top had broken off, 
leaving it not over thirty feet in height, 
with a couple of parts of dead limbs near 
the top. In the crotch, at the base of one 


of these limbs, the squirrel was perched, 
after the manner of his kind, flattened down 
upon the limb so as to be almost invisible, 
with his head showing, and his bead-like 
eyes watching the movements of the party. 


The stub stood a few rods from thé road in 
a cornfield. The club at once climbed 
over the fence, all except Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Littleweed, who stopped at the fence, 
Mr. Lowe sitting on top of it, and Mr. 
Littleweed standing beside it. 

As soon as the squirrel observed the ap- 
proach of his enemies he whisked around, 
the stub, and flattened himself in the crotch 
of the limb onthe opposite side. Mr. 
Perker put a cartridge in his gun, and 
walked around to that side to get a shot. 
The club, with breathless interest, watched 
him get ready toshoot. He peered around 
and selected first one position and then an- 
other, till he finally found a stump upon 
which he rested the barrel, and took a very 
long aim. Mr. High got impatient, and 
cried out: — 

‘¢ Why don’t youshoot? There’s no use 
waiting to starve that squirrel to death.” 

Mr. Perker, who appeared to be in diffi- 
culties with his weapon, answered that he 
had forgotten to cock it. 

After cocking it, he again knelt down 
behind the stump, aimed a long time, and 
finally fired. The ball evidently did not 
hit anything, not even the stub; but at the 
report, the squirrel whisked around to our 
side of the stub. Mr. Perker put in an- 
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other cartridge, and announced himself 
ready to try another shot. Then Mr. Con- 
dor suggested that, if Mr. Perker would 
stay where he was, we would scare the 
squirrel around to Mr. Perker’s side. Ac- 
cordingly several of the club began to throw 
stones at the game. Presently one of the 
stones struck near the squirrel, when it 
dodged around to Mr. Perker’s side. Mr. 
Perker knelt down and began to aim, when 
the animal, observing him, and well aware 
of the meaning of a man with a gun, con- 
cluded that its position was too dangerous 
to be continued. Therefore, it uttered a 
series of querulous chirps, and began to 
run down the tree on the side next to the 
club, evidently considering that there was 
more safety in exposure to a multitude of 
men with stones than to one man with a 
gun. As it neared the ground and leaped 
off, running directly through our line for 
the fence, Mr. Perker rose and followed 
its motions with the aim of his cocked 
weapon. 

By the time the gun got down to a level 
with the heads of the crowd, and was wa- 
vering wildly about, trying to follow the 
nimble motions of the game, everybody 
thought that the muzzle pointed directly at 
him, and its opening gaped like the mouth 
of a ‘*hundred-pounder.” There was a 
universal yell. The president, with great 
presence of mind, dropped behind a big 
stone,-and Mr. Smirker, the new member, 
fell upon the president, and tried to crawl 
under him. 

Mr. Condor and Mr. High frantically 
scrambled for the shelter of a small stump 
not big enough to hide a cat. 

The captain and Mr. Cubb lay down in 
furrows, and attempted to burrow into the 
ground. 

Mr. Podwinkle simply ran in three or 
four directions at once, yelling fearfully, 
** Don’t shoot!” 

Mr. Cubb fell backward off the fence, 
and remarked, ‘‘ The devil!” or words to 
that effect. 

Mr. Littleweed rolled into the ditch be- 
side the road. One of his hands fell upon 
something cold which wriggled violently. 
A glance showed him that it was a snake. 
With a cry he scrambled up and ran on 
his hands and feet into a fence corner, 
where he lay down as flat as possible. 

Where the squirrel went to, and what 
he did, nobody knew and nobody cared; 
but Mr: Perker shut up both his eyes and 
blazed away in the general direction in 
which the game disappeared. 
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Then Mr. Lowe, who isn’t afraid of 
snakes, jumped up, grabbed the snake by 
the tail which had alarmed Mr. Little- 
weed, leaped the fence with it in his hand, 
and chased Mr. Perker all around the corn- 
field, striking at him with the squirming 
reptile, while Mr. Perker awkwardly at- 
tempted to parry the blows with his gun. 
Meanwhile everybody got up and examined 
his person carefully, to discover whether 
he had lost any brains or other vitals in 
the affair. Finding that nobody was killed, 
the captain and the president called off 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Perker came up and 
examined himself all over to see if he had 
been bitten. On being told that the snake 
was one of the harmless common striped 
sort, he heaved a great sigh of relief, and 
consented to forgive Mr. Lowe; only he 
said that he really didn’t think such jokes 
were in good taste. 

In all this the club wasn’t alarmed, — cer- 
tainly not; it was merely exercising com- 
mendable prudence. Anybody who sup- 
poses that the president was frightened is 
guilty of rank injustice. The president’s 
hair has never bristled in the presence of 
any danger, however appalling, since he — 
became bald-headed. But he would be 
unworthy of his title if he were not a spe- 
cially discreet and careful person. 

It was voted that Mr. Perker should not 
shoot any more; after which the club 
mounted and proceeded. Presently, shortly 
after passing a farm-house, Mr. Littleweed 
said that he saw a rabbit. Mr. High said 
that he would shoot it, and Mr. Perker 
handed him the gun. At Mr. High’s shot 
the animal leaped up and fell dead. It 
proved to be a cat, doubtless belonging to 
the farm-house. Mr. Cubb hung the body 
across the fence, and the club proceeded. 

About an hour later, as we were return- 
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ing, the line being considerably lengthened 
out, with Mr. Perker and his gun in the ex- 
treme rear, a boy, standing by the fence 
where the body of the murdered cat was 
hanging, halted the president, the captain, 
and Mr. High, and wanted pay for his cat. 
The president inquired how much money 
would pay the damage, and the boy said he 
must have a dollar. The boy’s father ap- 
peared at this, and backed up the «lemand. 
He was a stalwart-looking man and evi- 
dently angry. 

Mr. High suavely expressed our regret ; 
said that it was unintentional, the cat be- 
ing mistaken for a rabbit; but the dollar 
would no doubt be cheerfully paid ; and he 
added that the man with the gun was com- 
ing at the rear of the line. Then we rode 
on. : 
Mr. Littleweed, near the rear, had ob- 
served our halt; and, as he passed the 
angry farmer, he jerked a thumb over his 
shoulder and remarked, ‘‘ The gun man 
is the last one behind.” 

We all slowed up as we passed, until 
we saw the farmer and his boy halt Mr. 
Perker, who dismounted, and appeared to 
be engaged in an animated and interesting 
conversation, whereupon the captain blew 
the signal for the line to close up, and the 
club rapidly pedalled home, leaving Mr. 
Perker, when we last saw him as we 
turned a bend in the road, still engaged in 
what appeared to be a heated political or 
theological discussion with the rural popu- 
lace. However, as Mr. Perker shook 
hands with the president the next day on 
the street, and made no allusion to his ad- 
ventures, it was evident that he got home 
alive, and probably unwounded, excepting 
his feelings and his pocket. 


President Bates. 
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PART II. 

Any account of our camp life in Mem- 
phremagog would be meagrely incomplete 
which did not recognize the pride and 
glory of our navy, the little steamer 
‘‘ Nymph.” It was the second year of the 
occupancy at Camp Merriman that the 
Shaybacks observed a little, graceful, noisy, 
industrious steam-launch puffing its way 
energetically towards Magog. 

« How nice it would be to have a little 
steamboat!” said Mr. Shayback. 

‘*Yes, it would,” said Mr. Medfield. 

The ladies were more cautious in ex- 
pressing their opinion, but it was discov- 
ered that they thought such a boat would 
be delightful, provided the boiler could be 
kept from going up, or the hull could be 
kept from going down. Mental pictures 
of the delights of cruising on the clear 
waters of the lake were rapidly painted. 
The steamer was interviewed, and the de- 
scription which the owner gave of its quali- 
ties was considered to be far within the 
limits of truth. The bargain was con- 


cluded. A check and a bill of sale changed 
hands, and the ‘* Nymph” changed owners. 

Biography has impartially recorded the 
proud elation of youthful Benjamin Frank- 
lin when he came into possession of a 


small whistle. But the Shaybacks’ whistle 
was a large one; still more it was a steam- 
whistle ; yet further, there was a steam-boat 
attached to it. The new craft was, to all 
intents and purposes, a high-pressure toy, 
but a very useful and enjoyable toy; and 
the Shaybacks never thought they paid too 
much for their whistle except on one or 
two occasions. Mr. Medfield, the jovial, 
and Mr. Shayback, were equal partners in 
this ownership, and for the sake of dignity, 
the association formed was called the In- 
ternational Memphremagog Steam Navi- 
gation Company. The steamer thus ac- 
quired was thirty feet long, six feet beam, 
and drew two feet of water. It had a four- 
horse-power engine, with an ample boiler 
three and a half feet in diameter, and five 
feet high ; a capacious fire-box, capable of 
burning wood or coal; a siphon for bail- 
ing out the boat; a steam-pump, and the 
usual mechanical fixtures of a small yacht, 
except an injector. The hull was stanch 
and stiff; there was no cabin, but an awn- 
ing on an iron framework covered the 


boat, and furnished protection against sun 
and rain. There were lockers for tools and 
provisions; boxes for coal and wood; a 
graceful flag-pole stood erect in the bow. 
The boiler was placed in the centre of the 
boat and the engine just abaft. By means 
of a rod connected with the rudder, the 
engineer could act as pilot when necessary. 
Rudder chains were also extended to the 
bow where the pilot usually stood. The 
boat and its machinery were built in Can- 
ada, and used originally on the St. Law- 
rence, and then transported to landlocked 
Memphremagog. 

The Shaybacks thus camie into possession 
of a foreign bottom,—a vessel born and 
brought up under the British flag ; a vessel 
whose keel, on Memphremagog at least, 
had never crossed the American line. The 
only drawback to this new investment was 
that it was made at the close of one camp- 
ing season, and the pilgrim could not im- 
mediately enjoy its fruition. But the 
fruition finally came. It was a moment of 
supreme exhilaration when the little 
‘¢ Nymph” steamed into the cove and 
dropped anchor, and Chambeau, the oblig- 
ing engineer, formally delivered her to Mr. 
Shayback,. representing the International 
Memphremagog Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. A trial-trip was made without un- 
necessary delay, during which her keel was 
rudely scraped on the dangerous ledges 
which flanked the approach to our harbor. 
A Canadian coast survey was informally 
organized, and the channel was distinctly 
marked by buoys. A second trip was made 
to Magog, the Canadian terminus of the 
lake, ten miles away, to land the engineer 
on his native soil, and the steamboat was 
declared ready for use. 

The vanguard of the camp at this time 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Shayback, and 
their daughter Pusskin, two twin women 
doctors, — who looked so much alike that 
their identity was interchangeable, and who 
constituted, with Mrs. Shayback, a trio of 
physicians, —and their nephew, Harry. 
The rest of the campers were to come two 
days later. 

It was with mingled feelings of pride 
and responsibility that Mr. Shayback pro- 
posed to the ladies of the vanguard a trip 
on the ** Nymph.” 

‘We will make a run to Georgeville 
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this afternoon.” he said, ‘‘ then steam 
across the lake to Gibraltar, and get back 
by sundown.” 

The ladies graciously accepted the invi- 
tation. The steamer was cleared for action, 
the fire lighted, the bins filled with wood, 
and in about three-quarters of an hour a 
demoniac shriek from the whistle an- 
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‘¢ How delightful !” said Mr. Shayback ; 
‘how nicely she obeys her rudder!” The 
ladies were not strangers to the mysteries of 
steering, but exhibited more curiosity in 
regard to the engine and its operations. 
They also asked various questions about 
the boiler, some of which seemed to be 
dictated by a sense of self-interest. As 
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nounced to the responsive hills that the 


steamer was ready. The ladies were 
brought aboard in the tender, which was 
judiciously fastened behind. 

Mr. Shayback forthwith proceeded to the 
bow to weigh anchor. On most steamers 
plying between the United States and for- 
eign ports this office is performed by a 
windlass or a steam-engine. The superior 
muscle of the crew of the ‘* Nymph” dis- 
dained all such mechanical expedients. 

‘* It would be easy to weigh this anchor,” 
said Mr. Shayback, ‘‘if it were not so 
heavy.” 

The anchor had taken a firm grip in the 
sand and refused to be parted. After con- 
siderable vain tugging the chain was 
slackened, a few turns of the propeller 
sent the boat ahead, the anchor was forced 
to loosen its grip, was drawn on board, 
and the ‘* Nymph” sailed slowly out into the 
channel. Harry stood at the engine, Mr. 
Shayback at the tiller, and her head was 
pointed toward Georgeville. 


this was the first trip, Mr. Shayback was 
anxious to overcome all unnecessary solici- 
tude. 

‘¢ Just think of being able to light a fire 
under a big tea-kettle, and then to move at 
this rate without exertion !” 

‘*Yes, it is delightful, only it seems 
rather hot around the boiler. Do you have 
to keep poking wood into the furnace all 
the time?” 

‘* It is necessary to keep up an even heat, 
and this wood is rather soft, and burns fast. 
But then it is not as hard to fire up as to 
row, you know. The gauge seems to 
interest you?” 

‘* Yes, I was looking to see how many 
pounds of steam you have.”’ 

‘‘ About seventy now. She runs better 
at seventy. When we get her up to eighty 
she is apt to thump a good deal.” 

‘‘ How many pounds does the ‘ Lady’ 
carry?” 

‘* About twenty-seven.” 

‘¢Mercy on us! You don’t mean that 
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we carry more than twice as many pounds 
as the ‘ Lady’?” 

**' Yes, but don’t be afraid; the ‘ Lady’ 
is a low-pressure steamer, and that is where 
she differs from the twin doctors, Mrs. 
Shayback and the ‘Nymph,’ who are 
always at high-pressure.” 

‘¢ What is that glass for?” 

‘*Oh, that is the water-gauge ; that tells 
how much water there is in the boiler.” 

** Let me see how much there is now. 
I mean to watch this glass every time I go 
out.” 

‘* Oh, there is enough! There is a little 
pump here that draws the water from the 
lake into the boiler.” 

‘* What is that water squirting from the 
side of the boat? 

‘*¢ Well, you see the boiler is full, so that 
we have turned this valve, and the pump 
is discharging into the lake.” 

Just then the rhythmic puffing which had 
been going on in the steam-stack suddenly 
. ceased, and a loud noise of escaping steam 
came from ander the stern of the boat. 

‘*¢ Dear, me! what is that?” 

‘* Oh, that is simply the exhaust-steam 
from the engine. Harry has been blowing 
his fire in the smoke-stack, and now he has 
turned it off from the fire and let it dis- 
charge into the air. The steam as it strikes 
the water makes a somewhat unpleasant 
noise. The great art of running a steam- 
yacht,” said Mr. Shayback, learnedly, ‘* is 
to keep up an even rate of speed by preserv- 
ing an even pressure of steam. When 
your fire is low then turn your exhaust into 
the steam-stack, which helps the draft. 
Observe also the effect of a little lubrication. 
This cup on the top of the cylinder is filled 
with melted tallow. <A slight turn of this 
screw lets a spoonful of it into the cylinder.” 

‘*¢ My, how she shoots ahead!” 

** Yes, the prompt effect of lubrication 
is very suggestive for various other situa- 
tions in life.” 

‘**T suppose you will be working it up 
into a sermon sometime.” 

By this time the ‘* Nymph” was nearing 
Georgeville. Describing one of those 
graceful curves which the accomplished 
pilot, like the practised skater, takes pleas- 
ure in cutting with his boat-keel, the 
‘*¢ Nymph ” rounded beautifully towards the 
wharf. The whistle was sounded with 
dignity ; her speed was slackened, and at 
what seemed an appropriate distance the 
engine was shut off, the determination of 
the captain and engineer being to treat the 
‘* Nymph” withas much dignity and circum- 
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spection as if she had been a big frigate. 
The pilot had been informed that it was 
not advisable to run the nose of the boat 
violently against the pier, as the vessel had 
not been constructed to serve as a steam- 
ram, and the condition of the wharf at 
Georgeville was so precarious that it 
needed to be treated with all possible 
consideration. Therefore Mr. Shayback 
deemed it advisable to reverse the engine. 

‘*¢ Back her, Harry, back her!” 

There was a rush of steam, and one or 
two thumps of the crank. 

‘¢She won’t back worth a cent,” said 
Harry. 

This was quite evident when the steamer, 
although Mr. Shayback’s arms were put 
forth to avert the force of the blow, came 
with a somewhat rude shock against the 
wharf. No damage was evident, however. 
There was a prevalent opinion on ship- 
board that the steamer could stand it if 
the wharf could. 

The vessel was artistically tied by bow- 
lines and clove hitches. A half hour was 


spent in errands at the village, it being 
impossible to do even the smallest errand 
in Georgeville in a less space of time. 
Then the lines were cast off, and the helm 
was put about, and the ‘* Nymph” was 


headed for Gibraltar. 

It was about a mile across the lake to 
this bold cliff. Sailing under its shadow, 
we escaped the heat of the sun, and the 
yachtsman here is sure of a free keel. 

‘¢ We can run very close to the shore,” 
said Mr. Shayback; ‘‘there is plenty of 
water.” 

** Yes,” said Harry, ** there seems to be 
a plenty of water inside the boat, too; | 
think we could spare some of it.” 

He turned the valve in the steam-pipe 
and let on the syphon and blew a heavy 
stream of water into the lake. 

*¢ How nice that is !’’ observed one of the 
twin doctors, who was naturally interested 
in the anatomy of the boat and its venous 
circulation. ‘* You can blow the water 
out without bailing it. But what makes 
so much water there?” 

‘‘Oh, you see there is always a little 
from the condensation of the steam! And 
then the hull is not perfectly tight.”’ 

We sailed along a few minutes more on 
the west side of the lake, enjoying the calm 
water and cool air and a sense of superior 
leisure, as we looked at the rowers ina 
little boat we passed who were laboriously 
making their way with an ‘‘ ash breeze.” 

Mr. Shayback was in the stern holding 
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the tiller. Harry was engaged about the 
engine, the ladies had settled down to the 
feminine occupation of reading and handi- 
work. 

‘“¢ Jimminy!” said Harry, with empha- 
sis. Then turning to Mr. Shayback, he 
remarked in a confidential manner, ‘‘ Se’s 
leaking like blazes !” 

Mr. Shayback put his finger to his 
mouth, invoking secrecy, and noticed that 
the water was coming in in a small but 
very steady stream just behind the engine. 
He cast his eyes across the lake, and at 
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ficed to keep the water below the fire-box. 
But the effect of drawing so much steam 
from the engine was to lessen the speed of 
the boat. If there had been a short allow- 
ance of fuel the condition of the expedition 
would have been somewhat precarious. 
Not that Mr. Shayback was greatly con- 
cerned for the safety of the passengers and 
crew, for, inthe smooth water that prevailed, 
all of them, numbering six, might have 
crowded into the ‘* Hippogrif,” which was 
performing the responsible duty of tender. 
But it seemed a little ignominious that the 
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ON THE SMORE AT GEORKGEVILLE, 


once took his bearings for Camp Merri- 


man, the tents of which formed little 
specks of white “on the beautiful green 
background. 

‘** Are we going back to camp?” said one 
of the ladies. 

‘* Yes, I think we had better,” said Mr. 
Shayback. ‘‘ I want to have a little time on 
shore before dark.” 

Mr. Shayback might have found an ad- 
ditional argument in the condition of the 
boat, if he had wished to urge it. 

Harry turned the steam in the siphon at 
intervals of about five minutes, which suf- 
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‘¢ Nymph,” if she 
was tosink at all, 
should do so on 
the first regular 


Mr. Shayback also preferred 
to have this event occur in much 
shallower water. 

4 It is hardly necessary to say 
= that the course was made as 
direct as the nature of shoals 

and reefs would permit. And 
when, finally» the ‘‘ Nymph” entered the 
camp-cove, she anchored in a kind of 
funereal silence, without any unnecessary 
shrieking of the whistle. 

And now, with a great sense of relief at 
having safely landed the ladies, the next 
question that presented itself was, what to 
do with the boat? 

Mr. Shayback and Harry immediately 
set themselves to discover the source of the 
leak, and then spent a precious hour in 
uselessly trying to stop it. The leak was 
found to be in the bow. The slight blow 
on the bow at the Georgeville wharf had 
evidently started the stem-post. Oakum 
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and putty were ineffectual. It is of no use 
to put putty on below the water-line unless 
it has a chance to dry. 

The sun was gradually sinking behind 
the hill in the west, and there was an equal 
certainty that the ‘*‘ Nymph” would sink 
also if something were not immediately 
done for its relief. It would have been 
possible to beach the boat then and there. 
But the next day she was to make her first 
trip to the United States, and Mr. Shay- 
back was not ready to abandon either the 
boat nor this expectation. 

‘Let us wood up again, Harry,” he 
said, ‘‘and run her into Georgeville, and 
see if we can get any help.” 

A little time was consumed in filling the 
bunkers, and the sun had already gone 
behind the hills when the ** Nymph,” in 
melancholy, started forth again to seek a 
physician for her wounded nose and the 
somewhat wounded pride of her owner. 
It was not an agreeable thing to leave the 
three ladies and little Pusskin alone in the 
camp, with the darkness fast settling, nor 
was it especially agreeable to start forth at 
this time in a sinking steamer. But neces- 
sity is the mother of compulsion. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes Georgeville 
was reached, There stood the dilapidated 


old wharf grimly showing its teeth, and 


challenging us to another encounter. Dis- 
cretion was deemed the better part of valor. 
We glided in peaceably alongside the 
wharf, and amicably tied up to one of its 
logs. Leaving Harry to watch the fire 
under 
the water, which was striving to rise and 
put it out, Mr. Shayback jumped ashore, 
and ran, in double-quick time, to Bullock’s 
store. 

‘* Mr. Bullock, the * Nymph’ has sprung 
aleak. Is there a hen builder in the 
village?” 

‘** The best man for you is Moses 
les.” 

Mr. Shayback had heard of Moses, and 
also of Achilles, but did not know then 
that Memphremagog had united and pre- 
served in one personality both of these 
ancient heroes. 

‘* But where does this archaic genius 
live?” 

‘** He lives across the lake, — up Knowl- 
ton’s Bay.” 

The point indicated was about three 
miles away. This was discouraging. Mr. 
Shayback’s hopes somewhat resembled the 
condition of the vessel. 

‘*s Can you furnish me a guide?” he said. 


Achil- 


the boiler, and yet more vigilantly ° 
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Mr. Bullock thought a moment. 

** Well, I can send up for Bill Burbank ; 
he knows where Achilles lives.” 

A boy was immediately despatched to 
summon with haste this genius, already 
well known to the campers. Mr. Bur- 
bank was a loquacious, off-hand fellow, 
somewhat dilapidated himself, like the 
wharf which caused the trouble, and un- 
able, by his personal habits, to sympathize 
at all with a boat which had acquired the 
vice of taking in too much water. But 
he was a good fellow to keep one’s spirits 
up on the t trip that we were about to un- 
dertake, and I trust that he has abandoned 
the habit of keeping up his own spirits in 
any artificial way. 

By the time we were ready to start, a 
crowd of boys, comprising almost the 
entire portion of the youthful inhabitants 
of Georgeville, had gathered on the wharf. 
It does not take a group of boys long to 
know what is going on. Mr. Shayback 
was not surprised, therefore, to hear one of 
them say to the latest comer, in a con- 
fidengial voice, ‘* She’s sinking, Johnny!” 

Here was an opportunity to be generous. 
Mr. Shayback knew the passion boys have 
for riding on steam-boats. 

‘¢ Boys, would not you like to take a 
trip across the lake? ”’ 

There was a dead silence. The irony 
of the invitation was detected. But a re- 
spectful solemnity befitting so funereal an 
occasion was politely observed. 

** Well, cast her off, boys!” 

The line was unfastened, the steamer 
was backed out, turned, and pointed across 
the lake. There was no moon, but the 
stars were shining brightly. Mr. Shayback 
took the helm. Harry served again as 
engineer, while Burbank calied out ‘* port”’ 
and ‘* starboard ” from the bow, as occasion 
required. It was g o’clock when we 
started on a voyage whose issue was wholly 
uncertain. It was a contest between fire 
and water, — the water rising from time to 
time almost to the grate-bars, while the fire 
furnished steam to expel it from the boat. 
We soon found that it was too wasteful of 
steam to rely wholly upon the siphon, and 
Burbank was stationed in front of the boiler 
with a pail, to bail out the water and keep 
the draft clear. He selected a bright par- 
ticular star for Mr. Shayback to steer by, 
and diverted the flagging spirits of the 
company by copious sketches of his life 
and adventures. 

The pilot had little to do but to preserve 
a straight course. Under the circumstances 
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the vessel exhibited only that decorous 
rate of speed which we might expect of a 
steam-boat going to its own funeral. Bur- 
bank’s tongue was the one thing that ran 
fast on board, and this vied with the engine 
in its rhythmic regularity. Finally the lake 
was crossed, and the steamer entered the 
broad mouth of the bay. The star of our 
hope still shone before us, but Burbank 
chose a nearer beacon more definitely in- 
dicating our destination. 

‘‘ Do you see that light across the star- 
board bow? Well, keep her head towards 
that.” 

‘¢ Does Achilles live there? ” 

‘¢ No; but there is a beautiful cove this 
side of it; we will beach her there, and 
then go after him.” 

The fisherman knew every rock and snag 
along the shores of the bay, even in the 
dark. His brain, when not artificially ir- 
rigated, was as good asa coast survey map. 
I dare not say how many terrible disasters, 
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shut down the steam, and, after prospecting 
for a good place in the small boat, ran her 
up as far as we could upon the beach. 
Props were cut and driven into the sand 
on each side of the boat, to prevent its 
keeling over, in casea storm should spring 
up. Mr. Shayback, in company with 
Burbank, whose appearance was calcu- 
lated to excite pity, stated the harrowing 
tale of their shipwreck at the house near 
by. It was found that the home of the 
Semitic Greek was about a mile away. 
Mr. Shayback desired to hire a horse anda 
buggy. Perhaps his appearance and that 
of his companion did not inspire confi- 
dence in the farmer, who probably saw no 
way in which a steam-yacht could be util- 
ized for agricultural purposes, in case his 
horse was not returned. He made an 
effort to excuse this inhospitality, by plead- 
ing humanity to his already overworked 
beasts, which had done a hard day’s 
ploughing. 

Burbank and 
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according to his own account, we avoided 
before we reached the little cove, by follow- 
ing his sailing-directions. 

The light came nearer and nearer, and 
grew larger and larger, and finally the 
time came when we put her helm starboard, 


Mr. Shayback 
thereupon _ set 
out afoot for 
the temple of 
the hero. 
They found 





that the Mosaic 

element in his 

character had 

triumphed over the Grecian. He had 
given: up his polytheism, and had 
just come from a Methodist meeting. He 
was a great strapping fellow, six feet plus, 
of heavy frame and heroic features. He 
received us even more graciously than the 
ancient Achilles received Ulysses and his 
friends when they came to pacify his 
wrath. He promised to repair the boat in 
the morning, but said he must have assist- 
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ance, and gave us names of two people 
who were to be roused on our way back. 
One of them had already long retired for 
the night, and was only awakened after a 
vigorous banging at the door, and then ap- 
peared in his rode de nuit, in a state of 
sleepy and expectant curiosity. He hada 
job of haying to do next day, but prom- 
ised to be early on hand to help with the 
boat. 

Returning then to the ** Nymph,” we cov- 
ered our engine with canvas, bade her a 
good night’s sleep on the beach, undisturbed 
by winds or waves, and, taking the tender, 
pushed off from the shore. The contrast 
between sailing leisurely in the ** Nymph,” 
and earning our passage with a pair of 
heavy oars, such as the ‘‘ Hippogrif” pos- 
sessed, was made the subject of remark ; 
but no little gratitude was expressed that 
the harbor we had found for the yacht was 
not at the bottom of the lake. 

A direct course for camp would have 
shortened our trip by a mile and a half, 
but it was necessary to take both sides of 
the triangle instead of the hypothenuse, in 
order to leave Burbank at Georgeville. 

The little village was wrapped in slum- 
ber when we landed. Not a soul was on 


the old wharf, and it seemed to grin at us 


as satirically as ever. Some seven hours 
had elapsed since we ran the nose of the 
‘¢ Nymph” into its timbers, and the wharf 
had not sunk yet. It was the same old 
wharf through which, on account of a rot- 
ten plank, Mr. Shayback had fallen a year 
before, and taken an involuntary bath in 
his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. Next 
to the pleasure of seeing that wharf sink, 
nothing would have been so exhilarating 
as to see it go up through the elevating influ- 
ence of a charge of dynamite; but it did 
not do either. It sat there in the water just 
as unconcernedly as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and mocked us by its grim and 
silent complacency. 

More than once our thoughts had turned 
to the three little women at camp, and, hav- 
ing landed Burbank, we pointed the prow 
of the ‘* Hippogrif” towards the familiar 
cove a mile and a half away. After fif- 
teen minutes of vigorous pulling we 
rounded the long point, and, looking over 
our shoulders, saw the light of a red 
lantern on the shore. <A _ loud, cheerful 
war-whoop from Mr. Shayback, a vocal 
idiosyncrasy familiar to the campers, 
showed that the welcome signal had been 
recognized. A faint but reassuring re- 
sponse came from the shore. The three 
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short-skirted graces of the camp were 
there, wrapped in the halo of kerosene 
lanterns. They had not been eaten up by 
the squirrels or carried off by the night- 
hawks. The prow of the ‘* Hippogrif” 
ran upon thesand. It was past midnight. 

‘¢ Well, the ‘ Nymph’ is safe,” said Mr. 
Shayback, ‘* and you are safe, and we are 
safe, too. The joys of salvation are pretty 
well distributed,” and he rapidly recited 
the tale of their adventures. ‘* But weren't 
you afraid to stay alone in the woods until 
midnight?” he asked the ladies. 

‘¢ No,” was the response. 

‘* Did you feel anxious about us?”’ 

‘¢*Oh—no! we didn’t worry much. 
We thought you could take care of the 
boat and take care of yourselves, too. 
But we are glad to see you back.”’ 

Neither Harry nor Mr. Shayback had 
had any supper. They had been too much 
concerned for the interior of the ‘‘ Nymph” 
to think of their own internal emptiness. 
Historic truthfulness compels us to say 
that the hot chocolate which Mrs. Shay- 
back had thoughtfully prepared was a 
delightful midnight sequel to the anxious 
adventures of the day, and that the slum- 
ber of the tired mariners was as deep and 
refreshing as that of Ulysses when, after 
his still more perilous misfortunes on his 
raft, he sank to rest on the Pheacian 
shore. 

The next morning Mr. Shayback and 
Harry rowed over again to Knowlton’s 
Bay. They found the faithful Achilles 
and his men at work on the yacht. After 
taking a swim in the bay, and collecting a 
boat-load of wood in their tender, they re- 
turned to the ‘* Nymph,” which was re- 
paired and ready for use. 

‘¢T have patched her up, now,” said the 
Canadian Greek; ‘* but I advise you to 
put a new bow into her.” 

‘¢ You would not advise me, then, to 
run her nose into the Georgeville wharf 
again?” 

‘¢ No,” said the smiling Achilles. 

‘¢ How much do I owe you?” said Mr. 
Shayback. 

‘¢ Oh, about a dollar and a half!” 

‘¢ Phew,” said Mr. Shayback, overcome 
by the shocking moderateness of the de- 
mand. 

‘“ Well, you see,” said Achilles, in an 
explanatory tone, ‘*I must pay twenty- 
five cents apiece to these men for drawing 
her up.” 

Mr. Shayback paid the bill without 
further protest. The fire was lighted, the 
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steamer was raised, the boat was shoved 
into deep water, and in about three-quar- 
ters of an hour was once more ploughing 
the smooth waters of the lake. 

** Well, I think that we got out of that 
pretty well,” said Mr. Shayback. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Harry. 

Reaching the centre of the lake the 
white specks of the camp-tents could be 
seen in the distance. 

*¢ Let us show them she is afloat again,” 
said Harry, and so he took the whistle-cord 
and gave a series of vigorous pulls. First 
a long screech, then a short screech, then 
a variety of staccato shrieks in six-eight 
time. The whistle seemed fairly intoxi- 
cated with elation, and screamed at the 
top of its voice, until every bird and 
squirrel on the shores must have thought 
the ‘‘ Nymph” had gone crazy. 

Quite a different effect had this steam- 
whistle jig at Georgeville. It was known 
in what condition the boat had left the 
night before. The people at the store 
were filled with alarm. Paul Young, one 
of the best oarsmen on the lake, rushed 
down to the water for his boat. All un- 
conscious of the alarm they had created, 
Mr. Shayback and Harry, in high feather 
at their good fortune, were steaming 
proudly towards Georgeville. 


‘¢ Harry, do you see that fellow in a 
boat leaving the wharf?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘¢ What a tremendous stroke he is pull- 
ing !”’ 

** Jiniminy !” said Harry ; ‘‘ I think he is 


coming towards us. I wonder what’s the 
matter ?”’ 

The man seemed pulling for dear life ; 
in a few minutes he was along side. 

‘¢ Do you want any help?” he cried. 

‘* No, thank you,” said Mr. Shayback. 

‘* Well, I thought you were sinking, you 
made such a tooting with the whistle.” 

Mr. Shayback and Harry thanked him 
all the same, however, for saving their lives, 
and a week or two later they rewarded him 
by buying his boat at somewhat more than 
she was worth; and when, some weeks 
after, at the regatta at Magog, Paul Young 
came in ahead over all competitors, includ- 
ing some Montreal oarsmen, the penitential 
whistle of the ‘* Nymph” and most of its 
passengers screamed themselves hoarse 
with congratulations. 

During the course of the four weeks 
which constituted the camp season the 
‘* Nymph” ran six hundred and fifty miles. 
During that time she scraped her keel 
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harshly on the reefs, ran her nose into the 
wharf, went aground on the flats, blew out 
her whistle pipe from the top of the boiler, 
‘picked up” three buoys and _ affection- 
ately twisted their ropes around the pro- 
peller ; and also encountered several violent 
gales. But the stanch little steamer rode 
through all her adversities and sustained 
only the most superficial injuries. The 
most serious accident was occasioned by 
that same dilapidated Georgeville wharf 
and was due to a projecting log, which 
caught the awning frame and snapped off 
the whistle-pipe with a pressure of eighty 
pounds of steam in the boiler. A few 
weeks before Georgeville had thought the 
‘* Nymph” was going down ; now the whole 
village thought she had blown up. But 
when the fire had been drawn and the 
boiler cooled, the superb genius of Mr. 
Medfield, supplemented by Mr. Shayback 
and a Stilson wrench, repaired the injury 
in half an hour, and the steamer sailed in 
triumph to Newport. None but the owner 
of a steam-yacht, who enjoys the privilege 
of running her himself and helping her 
out of all her distresses, can appreciate 
the exhilaration which such ownership 
imparts. The exigencies that arise give 
but a new zest to the enjoyment. A man 
who owns a yacht so large that he must 
have a trained engineer and a trained cap- 
tain to manage it, is little more than a pas- 
senger on his own craft. 

The possession of this steam-yacht had 
an important influence also upon the femi- 
nine education. For the whole of one 
season the duties of engineer devolved upon 
Mr. Shayback ; and Mrs. Shayback devel- 
oped remarkable skill as a pilot. Mr. 
Shayback recalls with, peculiar pleasure 
various scenes in which feminine skill in 
navigation was beautifully displayed. He 
remembers conspicuously an incident, when 
the ‘* Nymph” was making her first trip up 
the long and narrow arm of Memphrema- 
gog known as Fitch Bay. A shallow bar 
lies across its mouth. It was not easy to 
find the channel. Mr. Shayback could not 
leave his engine, but Mrs. Shayback took 
the tender, and, rowing ahead, prospected 
for the channel. Arline, standing in the bow 
of the steamer, sounded with a boat-hook, 
while Zerlina held the tiller in the stern 
and put it port or starboard (she always 
made it one or the other) as Mr. Shay- 
back shouted. Thus piloted by feminine 
skill the ‘* Nymph” passed the bar success- 
fully and completed its voyage. 

S. J. Barrows. 
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From the earliest days of modern 
cvcling there has been an impression 
abroad in the public mind that bicycling, 
at least, is a very dangerous pastime; but 
the verdict of riders is, that ‘* with ordi- 
nary care’’ there is no safer method of 
locomotion. Nearly every rider can as- 
cribe his most severe accidents to a reck- 
less disregard of the care which he 
should have exercised; and just as the 
danger of horse-driving is not to be gauged 
fairly by the experiences of the reckless 
few who will drive their animals up hill 
and down at top speed, so is it unfair to 
say that cycling is a very dangerous 
pastime because a few of its followers 
meet with serious accidents, and a great 
many with trifling disasters, through the 
lack of reasonable precaution. 

To the mind of one unaccustomed to the 
control of a cycle the need for watchful- 
ness is probably vastly magnified; but 
when we compare the distances _trav- 
ersed on wheels with those covered by ca- 


noeists, for example, and contrast the very 
trifling watchfulness necessary on the road 
with the unceasing alertness requisite for 
the safety of the occupant of a canoe on 
river or sea, the cycle is tremendously the 


more favored of the two; and mile for 
mile the same holds good with respect to 
any other method of travelling, save that 
on railways or on shipboard, as every cycler 
accustomed to driving horses, ponies, or 
mules will testify. 

With the hope of at once amusing my 
readers, and acquainting the public with 
the real dangers surrounding bicycling and 
tricycling (and perhaps at the same time 
pointing out how some dangers may be 
avoided), I propose to describe, as nearly 
as my memory will serve me the whole 
of the accidents which I have met with 
during some seven years intimate acquaint- 
ance with ‘* the wheel,” only premising 
that my case must not be looked upon as 
an average one, but rather as one of the 
most exaggerated cases of misfortune that 
is to be found, I having, in all truth, long 
enjoyed a reputation as one of the un- 
luckiest bicyclists amongst metropolitan 
wheelmen. Consequently my experiences 
in the direction of maiming myself may be 
looked upon as phenomenally severe, and 
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the average rider need not dread any such 
plentiful share of the ills that cycling 
flesh is heir to. 

I first mounted a two-wheeled veloci- 
pede in the giddy days of school-boyhood, 
when the newly imported toy gave occu- 
pation to the British hobbledehoy on a 
Sunday morning, and when the urchin of 
tender years would expend his pocket- 
money in the prodigal hiring of a wooden- 
wheeled combination of crookedness and 


.noise then considered the marvel of me- 


chanical ingenuity. Whether I ever rode 
more than three yards at a spell, on these 
fearsome implements, I cannot now posi- 
tively state; but before thirteen summers 
had passed over my juvenile pate my scho- 
lastic experiences were summarily termi- 
nated by a severe illness, upon recovering 
from which my hearing was totally lost. 
Since then I have been literally ‘‘ as deaf 
as a post;” so deaf, indeed, that even thc 
bravest bugler in my club could never make 
me hear the sound of his instrument, even 
though he held it within a few inches of my 
ear. This, the reader will doubtless con- 
clude, accounts for my unusual ill-luck in 
the shape of cycling accidents; but such a 
conclusion would be erroneous, the truth 
being that I have never once sustained the 
least accident which could be even re- 
motely attributed to my lack of hearing. 
This is high praise for the safety of cycling, 
yet a little reflection will convince any one 
that it is not extraordinary, it being in the 
nature of wheel travel to require a quick 
eye and steady brain for the preservation 
of the rider’s safety when amongst traffic, 
since he travels at a faster pace than other 
vehicles, and, consequently, needs not to 
hear the approach of horses behind him. 

I think it was at the end of September, 
1877, that I resumed cycling, and com- 
menced my actual career as a wheelman of 
the deepest dye. The roller-skating fever 
had actuated me for some time with alarm- 
ing severity, and I had become tolerably ex- 
pertin the mysteries of the inside and outside 
edge, cross-roll, backward racing, figure- 
of-eight, Dutch roll, and even waltzing 
around the various rinks which abounded ; 
but the monotony of circling, however 
gracefully, around the same eternal rec- 
tangular stretches of asphalt had given me 
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a taste for the more lasting charms of cy- 
cling through ever-varying green lanes. So 
I resolved to become an expert wheelman, 
and after devouring the contents of all the 
hand-books I could lay hold of I started out 
one evening bent upon mastering the fiery, 
untamed bone-shaker. There were at that 
time few places where professional instruc- 
tion was given in the art, and my residence 
was far from them; but I had sufficient 
confidence in my own powers to resolve to 
teach myself, by means of the theoretical 
knowledge gleaned from my hand-book. 
Therefore did I charter a massive bone- 
shaker, with wooden wheels some thirty 
inches in diameter, heavily tired with iron, 
and thereon did I essay to ride me home. 
It was in the gloaming, and the spot where 
I mounted, aided by the grasp of my 
younger brother, was on a rather sharp 
decline, so that I had no sooner taken my 
feet from the ground than the gradient 
drew me rapidly downward, and my in- 
ability to steer caused the front wheel to 
violently collide with the curb-stone of the 
sidewalk, the steering-head of the machine 
gently parting in two and letting me down 
softly on to my feet. After sundry pecuniary 
transactions of an unpleasant nature, an- 
other bone-shaker was hired, and with more 
caution I gradually intrusted myself to its 
perilous control for longer and longer 
spells, perseveringly assisted by the youth 
above mentioned ; and after sundry minor 
tumblings about, to which my previous 
experiences when learning at the rink had 
thoroughly inured me, I one evening sus- 
tained my first cropper of any magnitude. 

This little tumble was the first which 
detained me from business, but in a couple 
of days the bruise was healed, and I rapidly 
improved in skill, so that I could both 
mount and dismount unaided. Then I got 
a 50-inch spider-wheel bicycle, and, after 
being mounted by the man from whom I 
hired it, I was hugely delighted by the 
ease and comfort with which I rode it 
home; moreover, I actually dismounted it 
with perfect skill, and so deemed myself a 
fully-fledged wheelman. The next morn- 
ing, then, saw me making my way on this 
vehicle, through the suburban streets, to 
business in the heart of the city of 
London. And now that many hundreds 
of journeys on bicycles and tricycles have 
familiarized me with the manifold dangers 
which beset the bicyclist in the densely 
crowded thoroughfares of our great city, I 
cannot but marvel at the immunity I en- 
joyed in my rash journeys through the 
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thronged streets when I was, in very truth, 
not thoroughly master of the machine I 
rode. However, Providence watches over 
fools, which has been a very comforting 
reflection to me when surrounded by miles 
of ‘** blocked” vehicles in the city. On 
one of these early rides, I recollect, the 
steering-screw of my bicycle worked 
loose; and the memory of the noncha- 
lance with which I pulled a spanner out 
of my pocket and screwed tt up whilst 
riding along between omnibuses, cabs, 
and carts, makes me shudder, at this dis- 
tance of time. About this period I recollect 
going a bad cropper one morning, early, in 
the suburbs, by catching my trousers be- 
tween the fork and hub of a hired bicycle. 
My lower lip was cut and swollen; but 
that did not concern me much; rinking 
had made me familiar with sore bones and 
bruised skin. Then, I also remember 
mounting one evening with an unnecessary 
degree of energy, so that the violence of 
my contact with the saddle made me over- 
balance, and I lay prone on my stomach, 
with the bicycle performing acrobatic feats 
on my back, until somebody came and lifted 
the machine off, and I contrived to bring 
back my breath. 

But it was when I purchased a modern 


light roadster that I began to understand 
more fully the gentleness which was need- 
ful to successfully manage the bicycle. 


Ere riding my new C then recently 
introduced, and considered quite the ma- 
chine of the times, with its hollow spokes, 
spoon-brake, azd ball-bearings to the front 
wheel, — before riding this, I say, three 
miles, I put on the brake to slow-up for a 
dismount, and, instead of letting go of it 
before raising my weight from the sad- 
dle, I kept it hard on, with the result 
that the back wheel lifted immediately 
upon my weight quitting the saddle, and 
the backbone catching my toe as it came 
round to alight, tripped me up, and I went 
sprawling. Personally, this produced no 
damage, but the blow of the treadle on the 
hard ground caused the axle of my new 
machine to bend in the bearing. 

Many similar little contretemps resulted 
in nothing more severe than an occasional 
bent handle-bar or treadle-pin ; but, during 
the next few years, I sustained a fair share 
of typical tumbles. 

One afternoon, when starting for a club- 
run with the Canonbury B.C., I was the 
victim of the playful attentions bestowed 
upon us by the driver of a tradesman’s van, 
who deliberately drove into our ranks, and 
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my machine was badly upset and run over. 
In this case I escaped personal damage by 
means of dismounting over the handles, — 
an accomplishment which I had just learned, 
—and it was with supreme satisfaction 
that I subsequently recovered full damages 
and costs from the van-owner for the in- 
jury done to my bicycle ; this being, in fact, 
one of the very earliest cases in which the 
right of wheelmen to fair treatment on the 
road was established. 

About this time I was very busily em- 
ployed, and most of my riding was done 
after dark. The hub-lamp had only recently 
been invented, and its imperfect construc- 
tion once brought me to grief by the then 
common, but now, happily, rare, accident 
of the lamp breaking away from its fasten- 
ings, dropping into the wedge -shaped aper- 
ture formed by the spokes, catching its 
edges against the fork, and so whirling me 
to the ground; but no injury ensued, be- 
yond a little gravel-rash on the palms of my 
ungloved hands. 

In going to and from the city some- 
times my wheel would slide from under 
me on the treacherously greasy granite ; 
but I never sustained any discomfort from 
this cause beyond badly smeared raiment. 

Once only I did collide with the rear 


step of an omnibus that stopped very sud- 
denly in front of me, in Cheapside ; but I 
had practised rapid dismounting, and was 
off in an instant, without damage to self 


or machine. Indeed, such proficiency did 
I attain in threading the tortuous streets of 
our crowded city, that one day I rode from 
my home in the suburbs to my place of 
businessin Fleet street without once touch- 
ing my handles; steering my way and bal- 
ancing myself by the feet alone. Of 
course, had any absolute danger arisen I 
could have seized my handles in a moment, 
but no such emergency was sufficient to 
bring my hands out of my breeches-pock- 
ets, so I accomplished the feat much to 
my own conceit. 

At a Hampton Court meet, one year, a 
large retriever dog rushed into the ranks 
just as my club was passing through the 
Lion gates; two riders in front of me were 
brought to earth, but I was just in the act 
of steering clear of them when the man 
next to me was bowled over by the quad- 
ruped, and, in his fall, brought me down 
violently. A severely bruised hip and a 
bent treadle-pin were the results; but I 
was able to ride my seventy miles the fol- 
lowing day. 

On another occasion a cow upset me 
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when descending a hill. A drove of these 
peaceful and lacteal quadrupeds was lazily 
passing down a hill, and I silenced my beil 
in the expectation of spinning past unno- 
ticed, but, just at the precisely wrong mo- 
ment, one animal elected to turn round 
broadside to the path, barring the narrow 
passage through which I was about to 
pass, and over her broad back I went sail- 
ing, luckily alighting on my feet unhurt. 

It was when riding at night in the com- 
pany of several others that I experienccd 
most discomfort. When alone I had not 
a trace of nervousness, however dark the 
night, or stony the way; but, when sur- 
rounded by lamps I suffered the excruci- 
ating tortures of timidity, and was in con- 
stant dread of colliding with those in front 
of me. If the pace was reduced — as in 
ascending a hill—I wobbled about in a 
ridiculous fashion, and frequently ran into 
the banks at the roadside; but none of 
these minor mishaps ever occasioned any- 
thing beyond mental affliction. Curiously 
enough, in the densest of fogs—and the 
vicinity of London is notorious for these — 
I never seemed at all nervous; and, al- 
though I have regularly ridden throughout 
the winter and summer alike, yet so long 
as there were no other wheelmen to col- 
lide with, or to anxiously avoid collid- 
ing with, I never sustained injury in the 
dark. 

Riding home from Southend-on-Sea 
one fine afternoon, on a 56-inch semi-racer, 
I overtook a club which had started some 
time before me, and a sharp spin ensued for 
supremacy ; this dare-devil spirit led me 
to fly down a very rough hill at rather an 
indiscreet pace, and, ere reaching the bot- 
tom, some unusual flexibility about the 
handle-bar led me to look down at my 
forks, and I discovered that one leg of the 
front fork was detached from its bearing. 
By dint of one of my favorite lightning . 
dismounts I saved my skin; but it was a 
near thing, the pace being about twenty- 
three miles an hour and the hill stony. 

Only on one occasion did I ever fall 
when descending a hill. This is the more 
remarkable since I rode a 56-incher, with 
no rake to speak of, and with the saddle 
close up to the head ; I never walked down 
a hill, except after dark, unless it was un- 
ridably stoned. The solitary occasion 
mentioned was when riding to Brighton 
with two deaf and dumb bicyclists. Hav- 
ing got some distance ahead of them, in 
mounting a hill, I was slowly descending 
in advance; and, whilst my head was 
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turned round to see if they were in sight 
behind, my wheel caught in a sandy hole 
and upset me. Here, again, no damage 
ensued, as I was travelling so slowly that 
the tumble was insignificant. 

It was when racing, or practising for 
races, that my most serious mishaps oc- 
curred. Living, at one time, close to the 
Alexandra ‘Palace, I became very fond of 
practising around the gravel-track at that 
place, and regularly every year, at the end 
of July or commencement of August, I had 
the misfortune to goa terrific cropper, just, 
too, when a long course of training had 
brought me into the pink of condition for 
some contest for which I never would 
otherwise enter. Thus, although I was 
the scratch-man of my club, accidents in- 
variably prevented my winning the ‘ club 
championship ” which I had set my heart 
upon. These falls were in every case the 
result of over-balancing forward, too frantic 
attempts at going faster and yet faster lead- 
ing me into the fatal error of ‘* trying to go 
faster than the bicycle.”” Deep cuts and 
excoriations of my arms were the result 
of these falls, and my right arm was al- 
ways the worst sufferer, so that to this day 
its surface bears the indelible scars of many a 
wound, and there isalegend amongst the old 
habitués of the A. P. track to the effect that 


the path * consists of gravel and Faed’s gore.” 

So infatuated did I become with path- 
riding that I would frequently ‘scorch ” 
twenty-five miles round the track in the 
evening for mere pleasure, when not train- 


ing for any particular race. Road-riding 
was utterly neglected ; and when I took my 
autumnal vacation the novelty of touring 
made me unsafe to myself. For, happen- 
ing to be riding from Weymouth to Sher- 
borne, in Dorsetshire, at the same time asa 
friend was going by train, I laid myself out 
to race the railway, aided by the necessity 
of a change at a junction ; and, as it turned 
out, I should actually have got to Sher- 
borne before the train— so fast was my 
pace over the grand roads —but that my 
racing-track habit of ‘* grasshoppering”’ 
brought me to disaster, a small stone suf- 
ficing to upset me about five miles short of 
my destination, with such violence that I 
was found insensible by a cotter. This 
laid me up for a week at Sherborne, my 
face being badly scratched, and my right 
arm (of course) torn; and to this day I 
bear the marks of that cropper on the pre- 
viously fair outline of my nasal organ, 
adown the silky surface of which a fear- 
some ravine winds its sinuous course. 
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On the racing-path, again, I was once 
thrown badly by two duffers colliding 
when attempting to pass me; in their 
fall one of their handle-bars caught in my 
spokes, and over we went all in a heap. 
In this case, as before, flesh-wounds on the 
arm resulted. 

Finally, my last bicycling accident was 
again the fault of my careless, racing-path 
action. It happened after I had taken to 
tricycling, in 1882. On an evening run with 
the South London Tricycle Club, I rode 
with a lady on my ‘ sociable,” and lent my 
old ‘+ 56” to a friend. Near Merton, we 
exchanged mounts for a short distance, 
and, on reaching a good piece of road, my 
facing instincts led me to *‘ go for” some 
riders in advance; whilst rapidly mowing 
them down, the inevitable small stone got 
in the way of my driving-wheel, and the 
check over-balanced the procession ; so that 
I got a bruised lip, and a few loose teeth. 
Then I sold that ‘*56,” and have never 
owned a bicycle since, although I occasion- 
ally take a turn on those of my friends, al- 
ways, however, avoiding the grasshopper 
style. 

I have ridden about fifteen thousand miles 
on tricycles, and, until this last month, 
never sustained any injury. In the course 
of my tricycling experiences I have enjoyed 
many a fast ride on the road, by night and 
day, on racing tricycles without brake, bell, 
or lamp; but never, on the road, have I 
had ‘‘ an accident.” Once, on an old-fash- 
ioned, rear-steering tricycle, my hat blew 
off when I was descending a hill, and in 
groping about for its guard, I let .go my 
hold of the steering. The result was a 
sudden swerve, and a collision with the 
curb; but I was shot oyt unhurt. On my 
** sociable,” too, I had a narrow escape 
once, by a driving-wheel buckling badly, 
but [leaped out clear of the machine. Many 
tricycles I have ridden ; imperfect machines, 
loosely put together for experimental pur- 
poses, have broken under me, but I never 
gota scratch. Stay, though! One even- 
ing in Brighton I was riding a Humber 
tricycle, with a basket on the luggage-car- 
rier, in front. This basket had only been 
secured with string, and the vibration must 
have frayed the string, for, just as I was 
passing the Aquarium clock, the basket 
dropped off, caught under the treadle, and 
so gently tilted the machine forward, and 
I measured my length on the ground. Hav- 
ing no gloves on, I got a few scratches on 
the palms of my hands, but nothing to pre- 
vent riding on the same evening. I have 
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done very little tricycle racing, but this last 
Whitsuntide I had got into improved 
‘* form,” and meant winning something. So, 
on the evening of May 30th, I was doing a 
few one-lap spurts, trying a friend’s tri- 
cycle. Going round a corner at 2.50 speed, 
a sudden lurch shot me out with frightful 
violence on to the gravel; and as I went 
ploughing along on my right side, the 
machine turned a hand-spring over my oc- 
ciput. These evolutions, it appeared, were 
occasioned by two-thirds of the tire of one 
of the driving-wheels coming off. Had I 
not tried my friend’s machine, he would 
have started on it in that condition in the 
races the following day, and the result 
would have inevitably been his sustaining 
the fall. Seeing that I had what was justly 
his cropper, I put it to him, that he in 
turn ought at least to give me a half share 
of his Whitsuntide prizes. But he did not 
see it in this light. Some men are such 
chuckle-headed individuals! I left several 
square yards of the epidermis, properly 
belonging to my right leg, behind me on 
the track, and I believe the men rolled it 
in the following morning, and found it ex- 
cellent for making the ‘surface bind. Be- 
sides, I got some nasty cuts on my hip, 
knee, and ankle, and the_ inevitable 


chunk of meat was gouged out of my right 
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arm. But, by dint of keeping the wounds 
moist, I warded off stiffness, and contrived 
to win the sociable-race the following 
day, in the best time on record. I guess 
my companion did a pretty good lot of the 
work. Then, on the Monday, I rode sec- 
ond in the tandem-race. There were two 
starters. Satisfied with this, I called in the 
doctor, and have been in-doors ever since. 
I think this is the first time since I became 
a cyclist that I have spent three consecu- 
days in-doors. And it shall be the last, 
Deo volente. 

*¢ How not to do it.’ The moral taught 
by my experiences inculcates several very 
simple maxims for wheelmen who would 
study safety. First, don’t be reckless; 
pluck and recklessness are not synonymous. 
Secondly, if you are a racing man, don’t 
try to go faster than your machine. Third, 
on the road, sz# uf, to prevent pebbles tip- 
ping you forward. Fourth, fasten your 
luggage securely. Lastly, whether you 
ride bicycle or tricycle, look to your ruéb- 
bers. It was to my own carelessness in 
riding a strange machine, without taking 
the precaution of testing the adhesiveness 
of its rubbers, that I owe my present im- 
prisonment. Go thou, therefore, and do 
not likewise. 

A. F. Wilson. 


BLUE. 


Sinc, O Muse! of the shining wheel, 
The bounding ball and the bass-wood bat, 
The cows and the cream, and the rod and the reel, 
The cut-away coats and the old slouch hat, 
The tennis-racket, the glistening oar, 
The birch-bark sides of the swift canoe; 
But, sweetest of all the joys galore, 
Sing of the eyes divinely blue. 


Sing of the woodland, dale, and dell, 
Rippling brooks and the hill-side spring, 
Rustling trees, where the song-birds dwell, 
And the grand old mountain summits sing! 
Sunrise golden and twilight gray, 
Whippoorwill’s songs and the sparkling dew ; 
But, sing as you will, O Muse! I pray, 
Sing of the eyes divinely blue. 


james Clarence Harvey. 





MY NEW HOBBY. 


Tuey had moved in on the first of May ; 
that was all ‘Tompkins had told me. 

As I was taking my cigar on the front 
veranda of my own snug villa opposite, on 
the first morning in June, having come up 
from New York the night before for the 
summer, after my fashion for many years, 
I noticed that the house was open and had 
an air of being alive. I did not object to 
that particularly, though when a house 
has stood vacant for several years right 
under one’s very eyelids, he somehow gets 
to having a feeling of semi-ownership, 
as if he ought to be consulted about any 
new occupant who should interfere with 
his prerogative. Then that house had 
many trees about it, and there is an inti- 
mate fellowship between myself and trees 
that I am not always ready to share with a 
stranger. As Willis, that true lover of 
trees, says, ‘‘ I like to be bowed to as the 
trees bow, and have no need to bow back 
or smile. If Iam sad, my trees forego my 
notice without offence. IfI am merry or 
whimsical they do not suspect my good 
sense or sanity.”” So, having adopted the 
trees of the vacant house opposite for my 
own, I could not help a little feeling of 
jealousy at their appropriation by another. 
However, I saw that the new-comer had 
taken out a dead limb here and there, that 
had sometimes given a spectral turn to our 
communings in the past summers, had 
trimmed off a straggling branch now and 
then to perfect the symmetry of outline, 
and had let out a pretty view of trim lawn 
and brilliant parterre that added to the 
picturesqueness of the place, and went far to 
make me forgive his intrusion. 

Further than that my new neighbor did 
not interest me. A sedate and somewhat 
cynical bachelor in the nearabouts of forty, 
I pride myself on my lack of curiosity and 
of sentiment. Tompkins, my trusty serv- 
ing-man, with the genius of a servitor to 
the manor born, so accommodates himself 
to my standard as to have no curiosity or 
sentiment either. Both of us being, then, 
in this admirable state of moral equilib- 
rium, any little investigation we may feel 
inclined to make into the affairs of our 
neighbors has naturally less significance 
than it would have in coming from any 
other quarter. 

There is a great deal more than one 


would suppose in fixing firmly in your own 
mind your moral status as regards some of 
the smaller vices, and impressing the same 
upon your fellow-mortals by frequent an- 
nouncements from time to time, always 
with a becoming humility, as knowing 
there may be many virtues you do lack, 
but not this particular one. When a man 
repeatedly affirms to me that, whatever his 
other faults may be, he is at least honest or 
truthful, prone to forgiveness, not liable to 
take offence easily, or some such thing, I 
uniformly agree with him, and accept his 
statements at his own estimate of their par 
value, even if compelled to discount them 
liberally afterwards. 

So, expecting a like liberality from my 
friends, I think it a good thing to take a 
stand and announce that I have no curiosity 
and no sentiment. That circumstances do 
not always bear me out in this announce- 
ment is mainly the fault of circumstances. 
But to go back to my new neighbor. 

When I discovered, on that first morning, 
what a pretty picture he had made of the 
old house opposite, and what enchanting 
views one could catch now and then 
through green archways, amidst varying 
effects of sunshine and shadow, I immedi- 
ately decided that his garden was just the 
place in which to ride my new hobby. 

Last year, my hobby was landscape gar- 
dening and I practised upon my premises 
until, — well, until there seemed to be 
plenty of landscape ; the same as usual, in 
fact; but truth compels the statement that 
there was very little effective gardening. 
The right plants seldom grew in the right 
places, and the wrong bugs promptly ate 
up anything that showed the least tendency 
to flourish. Shrubs that should have 
branched out sideways invariably shot up 
heavenwards; hedges always turned the 
wrong way ; vinesthat should have drooped 
persistently climbed. The effort was not 
a_ success. 

The year before it had been running 
water, than which no sound is sweeter to 
ears wearied with the din of crowds, andthe 
ceaseless roar of cities. My dream was 
of the merry ripple of a shallow stream 
skimming over shining pebbles; the lull- 
ing wish-wash of cooling waters against 
fern-covered banks which blue forget-me- 
nots starred over. As an actual result, a 
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forlorn ditch, sun-baked and yellow, me- 
andered about my premises; rocks that 
should have been moss-covered and lichen- 
fringed, stood out in unblushing ugliness ; 
the cool streamlet from yonder hill de- 
clined to forsake its native haunts and flow 
in my seductive channel, and I soon de- 
cided that the ceaseless babbling of brooks 
would be a weariness to the ear. I now 
take positive pleasure in the thought that 
my stream will never overspread its banks 
and flood the lawns when every March 
shall set the springs to flowing. 

This year my hobby is photography : 
every man his own photographer, and all 
the world in which to hunt for subjects. 

Naturally enough, then, I was very glad 
when my artistic eye — amateur photogra- 
phers always have an artistic eye — dis- 
covered several picturesque and effective 
subjects lying ready for the camera in the 
premises of my opposite neighbor. I con- 
ceived a plan, on the spur of the moment, 
by which I could entrap a friendly pub- 
lisher, and the public as well, into buying 
a lot of views from pretty country homes 
in the vicinity of New York. I would take 
a fine lawn here; a noble group of trees 
there ; a vine-covered porch, or a graceful 
fountain; anything catching to an art- 
I would mount them on the 


loving eye. 

heaviest and creamiest of boards, and tie 

together with the softest of deep-hued rib- 

bons, and the merry holiday season should 
9 “ of . 

find them reposing, as welcome gifts, upon 

plush-covered tables, amidst delicate china 


and hideous éric-a-brac, in the artistic 
boudoirs of the most artistic New York 
houses. I was fired with enthusiasm. 

‘* Hurry up, Tompkins!” said I to my 
faithful servitor, on the second morning of 
my arrival, ‘* the effect of light and shade 
is exactly right now for taking that arched 
gateway over opposite.” 

It is always well to speak respectfully 
of both the light and shade when intending 
to take a picture, especially if you do not 
know much about it, as one never can tell 
just what either may do at the wrong 
moment. 

‘* Party opposite has no objections, sir, 
I suppose?” queried Tompkins. 

‘¢ Party opposite is of not the slightest 
consequence to me,” said I, loftily ; ** I do 
not even know his name.” 

I was shoving the instrument about just 
then behind the vines that screened my 
piazza, without glancing across the way. A 
moment later I put my eye up to the tube 
to see that everything was right. 


MY NEW HOBBY. 


Zounds! The sight nearly took my 
breath away. Right under that rustic 
gate, whose vine-wreathed archway served 
as a lovely frame for a lovely picture, 
stood the most beautiful creature my bach- 
elor eyes had ever seen. An exquisite 
figure, of perfect, but fairy-like, propor- 
tions, robed in some soft, clinging, white 
stuff, that showed off well against the dark- 
green background seen through the gate- 
way. She was tilting her head up, and 
shading her eyes with a tiny white hand, 
as she looked back up the carriage-way, 
and I caught a glimpse of a baby chin and 
pouting lips, a rounded cheek, and waves 
of golden hair that rippled low down over 
a fair forehead. A broad-brimmed hat, 
with a kind of velvety lining, rested on 
the back of her head, and served to set off 
hair and face. A thrill of admiration ran 
over me and knocked loudly at the place 
where elderly bachelors keep their rem- 
nants of hearts, and I was conscious of 
two simultaneous thoughts,— one, that 
landscapes with figures are decidedly supe- 
rior to landscapes without; the other, a 
profound feeling of gratitude that my in- 
strument was the ‘* Universal Portrait, 
Landscape, and Copying Camera,” and 
that, if fortune favored me with many such 
opportunities, I would make a special col- 
lection for my own private enjoyment. 

With nervous speed I went on with my 
preparations, focusing the lovely picture, 
— TI am particularly fond of these scientific 
terms, — and blessing my stars that she did 
not move away, when, just as I was ready 
to expose the plate, there, right by the side 
of this perfect creature, stood a miserable 
little specimen of a man, thin and dark, 
dressed in a business suit of snuffy-brown 
yellow, made as snug and tight as possible, 
without an artistic curve or line about it. 
His coming had been like magic, a veri- 
table now-you-don't-see-him and now-you- 
do performance ; and small wonder, for by 
his side, leaning against him, or holding 
him up, —I never can tell which, — stood 
a huge bicycle, towering quite above the 
small brown cap, which he wore jauntily, 
after the manner of men who drive the 
festive wheel. I notice that small men 
usually have large bicycles. Queer taste ! 
I do not like bicycles myself; that I can- 
not ride them is not the motzf for my dis- 
like, of course; but the giddy, whirling, 
skimming, humming, tipping, toppling, 
pitching, slipping, sliding, darting things 
make me dizzy, and unbalance my mind 
and judgment. At least, that is what I 
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think they unbalance, — perhaps it is some- 
thing else. On the whole, I do not like 
men who ride them, either ; that is, if they 
ride them well. It gives the fellows such 
an air of comfortable assurance and au- 
dacity, together with an overpowering 
sense of superiority to their fellow-creatures, 
most aggravating to a mere trudger along 
the highway. Such being my sentiments 
in general towards this most favored class 
of beings and their uncanny and mysterious 
steeds, my feelings on this particular oc- 
casion can be easily imagined. A man of 
any kind was a most inopportune and un- 
welcome addition to the scene, and the 
glittering piece of mechanism by his side 
only made me more keenly conscious that 
by no other ordinary means of locomotion 
could such a being have so quickly ob- 
truded himself into the very foreground of 
my proposed view. Common politeness, 
of which I trust I have a slight endowment, 
together with my lack of all curiosity, 
would naturally suggest the inexpediency 
of prolonging my investigations across the 
way under these peculiar conditions. The 
man had an air of feeling himself thor- 
oughly at home, — another surprising thing 
to me in a wheelman: they arrive from 
nowhere so speedily, and they have the 
ability to depart into space so swiftly, that 


I wonder they ever stay long enough in a 
place to become wonted to their surround- 


ings. This one, considering how very in- 
harmonious he was, as viewed from my 
artistic standpoint, showed a most unnatu- 
ral persistency in remaining; it was not 
until, in sheer despair, I had turned my 
instrument quite away, towards a distant 
and most unattractive point of my own 
grounds, that he made ready for that one, 
two, three, skip and away you go, which 
puts the expert wheelman in his saddle. 
It was not pleasant, as viewed with the 
eye of a photographer, to see him, before 
mounting, put his arm about the beautiful 
creature at his side in that provokingly 
comfortable, long-married kind of way 
some men have. She lifted her face lov- 
ingly to his for a farewell kiss, and then 
turned away, while he came skimming 
down the road, giving a stony kind of 
glare at my instrument, that would have 
put it quite out of countenance if its face 
had not been covered and turned the other 
way. 

** Shall we try the gate, 
Tompkins. 

[ shook my head. What beauty in a 
mere gate, even from a photographic point 


sir?” said 
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of view, when deprived of the lovely 
presence that had graced it a few minutes 
before! ‘+ What is the name of the—ah! 
— family opposite, ‘Tompkins? ”’ 

‘6 Artell, sir.”’ 

*¢ How many in the family ?”’ 

‘Six, sir. Hin-door man, hout-docr 
man, cook, ’ousemaid, Mr. Artell, and the 
lady. Gentleman a lawyer, sir; business 
in the city; came up ‘ere for the lady’s 
‘ealth ; doctor prescribes hout-door air; 
lady’s mostly in the garden, sir, at all 
ours.” ‘ 

Tompkins is invaluable tome. Entirely 
without curiosity, it is a wonder how he 
obtains such an amount of useful informa- 
tion, while his powers of condensation 
would make his fortune in a journalistic 
way. I find his last statement to be a per- 
fectly correct one, and somehow manage 
to make it convenient to feel the necessity 
for much out-door air in my own case. I 
realize, also, that like opportunities for cul- 
tivating one’s appreciation of the beautiful 
are rarely given, and devotion to my new 
hobby leads me to make the most of this 
golden season. Sometimes it chances that 
my artistic fervor causes me to think, ‘ If, 
now, it were not for that ugly small man 
in snuffy-brown clothes,” — but, pshaw ! 
what has an elderly bachelor, devoted to 
photography, to do with such vain imagin- 
ings? I lose all inclination, however, to 
take my beloved instrument and tramp 
about the pretty hillside village, obtaining 
views for my publisher. My great plan 
slowly fades from sight ; but my hopes are 
ripe for a rare private collection, and I feel 
myself a very moderate and harmless 
brigand, making off with stolen treasures 
unaware. I spend my time in watching 
and planning for combined effects of land- 
scape and figure ; but, unfortunately, there 
is always too much combination. Situa- 
tions most provoking to an art lover are 
constantly coming up. 

One day the light falls with exquisite 
beauty upon a corner porch, which twin- 
ning rose-vines enwreath, and _ tuneful 
birds in gilded cages make sweet with 
music all the day. A little at one side a 
picturesque lounging-chair, softand roomy, 
and gay with some bright Turkish cover- 
ing, invites one to comfort in its arms. Of 
course it oddly happens that I and my 
camera are favorably located for a good 
view of the place, and the fates, I fondly 
hope, for once, are kindly. The beautiful 
Mrs. Artell—I always make a point of 
keeping her name and title well in mind— 
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is standing, with one arm uplifted, pulling 
great clusters of pink-hued buds from the 
vinesabove. Her pose is perfect ; the head is 
thrown back, and from the upraised arm 
a long, loose sleeve droops in folds grace- 
ful enough to thrill a sculptor’s soul. Iam 
all ready. 

‘¢ Beg pardon, sir,” breaks in Tompkins, 
— Tompkins is always round with me. 
‘*Do you wish to take the gentleman, 
sir?”? Tompkins is not wanting in ideas 
of the peculiar fitness of things in art and 
elsewhere himself, but I find his interrup- 
tion very trying just here. A _ glinting, 
glimmering something darts across my 
vision ; a yellowish-brown something else, 
of the nature of a jumping-jack, dexter- 
ously slides off it, and, with one leap over 
the piazza railing, lands itself in the invit- 
ing easy-chair. ‘* Confound that man!” I 
say. ‘And take yourself off, Tompkins! ” 
1 do hate to be stared at when I am out of 
humor. My mild profanity has no possi- 
ble effect on the fellow over opposite, 
which is not remarkable under the favora- 


ble circumstances in which he finds him- , 


self, and considering that he cannot hear 
me. If conjugal felicity had any charms 
for me, which I can affirm it has not, — as 
viewed under the present condition of 
affairs, —I might take at least a negative 
pleasure in obtaining a view of the scene 
before me, under its new aspect. Mrs. 
Artell flies from her flowery corner and 
perches, like a bird, on the arm of the 
chair that, saving her own radiant pres- 
ence, is no longer a thing of beauty, serving 
as it does for a resting-place for that ex- 
ceedingly plain man, her husband. He 
sits relieved this afternoon in all his ugli- 
ness. and I find myself making caustic 
allusions to Beauty and the Beast, and 
wondering how it happens that these very 
homely men almost invariably have beau- 
tiful wives, and, at the same time, ap- 
pear so unconscious of their own failings 
and general lack of harmony. This man, 
for instance, makes himself so unneces- 
sarily prominent on all occasions, when a 
proper idea of the simple fitness of things 
would suggest a little retirement into the 
background. If he had the soul: of an 
artist or photographer, —the terms are 
synonymous with me, — added to his abil- 
ity to move about so swiftly on that gleam- 
ing whirligig of his, that glints at me now 
most audaciously from its resting-place 
beside the railing, it would be an easy mat- 
ter for him, at any time, to put himself at 
the vanishing point in the twinkling of an 
° 


MY NEW HOBBY. 


eye, leaving the foreground to be occupied 
by more fitting objects. I flatter myself 
that, were he a good-looking fellow, a fit 

mate for his beautiful wife, [ should have 
no objection to his presence ; for, as I have 
said, I have no sentiment; but when I 
recall the many beautiful pictures I might 
have taken but for his untimely appear- 
ances, aided by his flying wheel, I grow 
savage. While I meditate on the disap- 
pointments and barriers that block the way 
of the true lover of art, a fiendish idea 
comes to me. 

Why should I longer deprive myself of 
the artistic pleasure and improvement | 
might receive from views I might take of 
this rarely beautiful woman, surrounded 
as she is by all that is lovely in nature? I 
am becoming possessed with a passion for 
obtaining representations of her in some of 
her many beautiful and picturesque atti- 
tudes; walking, standing, sitting, she is 
always exquisitely lovely, divinely grace- 
ful. Since it pleases her husband to be 
always with her, — Iam not sure Ican blame 
him for that, — and since it pleases him to 
be so homely, — because he could make 
himself better-looking if he chose, or, as I 
have said, much less prominent, — my 
faithful little apparatus shall portray him, 
or a part of him, in all his native ugliness. 
Comparisons shall be odious and promi- 
nent. 

This purpose I earnestly pursue. I 
haunt those people with the eye of a pho- 
tographer; they are coaxed, unawares, 
into my dark chamber, and, presto! I have 
them. In finishing off the negatives I take 
positive delight in mutilating that fellow 
over opposite. I have not studied photog- 
raphy in vain. Sometimes he has but a 
leg left to stand on; sometimes only a 
hand gropes vaguely out at the side, or his 
two boot-soles rest well in view upon a 
garden-bench, where he had elevated them, 
while his fond wife stood by his side. The 
most successful view was an instantaneous 
one, taken just as he was in the act of 
mounting for his morning spin to the stz- 
tion. The fellow was, as a rule, most 
aggravatingly dexterous; but this perform- 
ance was a two-act one : — 


ACT I. 


A jump, a skip, a tumble! 
My opportunity. 


ACT Il. 


Mild profanity, and a speedy dash down 
the road. 
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My opportunity again, as his fond wife 
stood motionless, while she watched him 
fast disappearing in the distance. 

I always left her figure intact in all its 
natural grace and loveliness. Sometimes 
that man’s countenance would assume 
astrangely familiar air, and once or twice 
I thought I detected a peculiar smile on his 
face ; but men are far from being interesting 
objects of study to me, and I have neither 
time nor inclination to devote to this 
particular specimen. He is merely a most 
unwelcome accessory. 

The beautiful pictures of his wife, which 
I alone possess, daily become more fasci- 
nating to me. If one were not a confirmed 
bachelor, devoid of sentiment and curi- 
osity, one might be alarmed at so absorb- 
ing a mania for gazing at the portrait of a 
lovely woman. I lay it all to zeal in my 
new art; but I never knew before that pho- 
tographers were exposed to such dangers 
in the pursuit of their lawful occupation. 
I lose sight of the fact that the profession 
is generally solicited to take impressions, 
which certainly has not been done in my 
case. Nevertheless, I have an impression, 


— several of them, —and I begin to have 
an immense sympathy for my brothers in 
the art. 

One evening, a dark and rainy one, 


closing in upon a sunny day, in which I 
had had two opportunities for adding to 
my favorite collection,—one, when the lady 
of my —, the wife of the gentleman op- 
posite, — stopped tocaress my dog down by 
the gate ; the other, when she came to meet 
her inevitable husband on his way home,— 
I had taken out all the views I possessed, 
and spread them over my library table, 
upon which I could turn a strong light. 
So absorbed was I in the contemplation of 
my treasures that I took no notice when 
Tompkins’ well-trained English voice 
sounded behind me, and, as I frequently 
pay no attention to him when wishing to 
be undisturbed, thought nothing when I 
heard him quietly close the door again 
and go down the hall. 

‘*That’s a very pretty and instructive 
show you have there, old fellow, is it 
not?” said a voice right in my ear, while 
a hearty slap came down upon my shoul- 
der. ‘*So that is what you have been 
about these two weeks, with your imperti- 
nent, little black-legged box, when you could 
not afford the time to come over and saya 
civil wordtoanold friend. Nice, neighborly 
sort of fellow you are foran old classmate ! ” 
I started up and faced about, to find that 
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small, dark man from across the way, 
laughing at me (I am somewhat of a giant 
myself) with the familiar, smiling face of 
Ben Hartwell, one of the best men in the 
old class of 67. For a moment I forgot 
that he was the fortunate possessor of the 
divinity over opposite, and was cordially 
glad to see him. Then I suddenly remem- 
bered that it is not a usual thing to be 
found staring at the pictures of another 
man’s wife, and turned uneasily towards 
the table. 

‘* Upon my word, sir, this is a good 
thing you have been doing, stealing into a 
man’s house and home inthis way! Pretty 
fair pictures, on the whole, Will ; but what 
an odd sort of grudge you seem to have 
against your old comrade! What have 
you cut me up in this way for? Iam notso 
large that a man need envy me my small 
space of earth and atmosphere. Ha! ha! 
Look at that ; and that, now!” seeing some 
of the most horrible mutilations. ‘* Would 
not Floss be amused? She is used to hav- 
ing fuss enough made over her, but this 
surpasses anything yet.” 

I begin to feel savage. 

‘* Bring them over sometime,” he went 
on. ‘* Hope, now I have broken the ice, 
you will be neighborly. My sister will be 
most happy to see you; we have often 
wondered why you did all your ogling at 
such a distance.” 

‘¢- Your what, old man! Sister, did you 
say? Here! where’s that fellow Tomp- 
kins?” and I pull frantically at the bell- 
rope, wishing the end were around his 
neck. Mrs. Artell, indeed! ‘T’ll go 
right over now, Ben; never was so glad to 
see one of the old boys in my life. Yes, 
it is my hat I want, Tompkins.” 

Strange as it may appear, there is but 
one other person whom I now enjoy seeing 
on the porch over opposite more than that 
small, homely man in snuffy-brown clothes. 
With the utmost tact he seems now to en- 
deavor to make himself less conspicuous, 
though I cannot positively assert it to be 
solely in the interests of photography. I~ 
have suddenly acquired a ‘great fondness, 
myself, for his favorite mode of locomotion, 
and speak most enthusiastically of the noble 
pastime, so health-giving and soul-stirring 
in its effects, so broadening and elevating 
toa man’s nature. Formerly, although I 
have a taste for rhyming myself, I used to 
sneer at poetical wheelmen who rang the 
everlasting changes on ‘‘ wheel’’ and 
‘* steel,” on ‘‘ speed” and ‘‘steed”; but 
now I often catch myself indulging in a 
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ringing chorus on the virtues of the ‘+ Glit- 
tering Bi,’’ especially when I see my 
friend starting off for one of those long 
spins, in which he now indulges. They 
take him up and down the pretty country 
roads, and bring him in contact with nature 
in her loveliest moods, and, I sometimes 
fancy, may awaken in him a latent artistic 
taste that may afford him much pleasure 
in the future. I have even asked him to 
keep a lookout in the surrounding villages 
upon the river’s bank for any views suitable 
for my proposed photographic collection, 
and, with delicate forethought, have urged 
him to take his own time in the selection, 


AT 


AT THE DRUMMING LOG. 


The success of my own experiments in 
that fascinating pursuit this season only 
proves to me the great advantage of pos- 
sessing a keen, artistic eye. 

Yet, though no ‘ negative” has disap- 
pointed my ardent anticipations, I am per- 
fectly convinced that photography will not 
be the subject of prime interest to me when 
next June shall set the roses blushing again 
on the porch across the way. Possibly it 
may be wheeling; it might not be a bad 
idea to look up those double-seated affairs 
about which I have heard. 


A. N. Everett. 


THE DRUMMING LOG. 


Ways of his own has the ruffled grouse, 
When the season calls him to wooing, 

When robins do trill of keeping house, 
And doves at their cotes are a-cooing. 

Deep in the grove, on a fallen oak, 
Ruffled about in his kingly glory, 


He drums, with wings like a royal cloak, 
To his viewless auditory. 

Then echo runs with his message round, 

To each fern hollow and moss-grown mound, 

Till the princess waiting her prince is found, 
Who listens the new old story: 


‘¢ A kiss—for my gills are ruby red 
With the wine of love in my being; 
The sun and violets, lo! are wed, 
And I envious am with seeing. 
What are these decorate aisles to me, 
With arches of victory over, 
If they lead no fond divinity 
To her all-enraptured lover? 
So, hearken, unknown, be swift thy feet, 
White lambs in the daisied meadows bleat, 
May warmth in thy heart should make it beat 
Like mine, in thy secret cover.” 


A timid step on the velvet leaves, — 
Who is this with no suite to guard her? 

The proud bird into his music weaves 
Even more of his bosom’s ardor. 

See. with what pretty, unconscious mien 
Her exhibit of grace she carries! 

Curvets to pluck from their bed of green 
Reflection of scarlet berries. 

Heart shapes bespangle her red-brown tire, 

Shining response to her lord’s desire, 

To his ravished breast and eye of fire, 
The while she daintily tarries. 

Lavinia S. Goodwin. 





The Niagara-Boston Tour. 

A MARKED event of the year in cycling circles is 
the tour from Niagara to Boston, made in the latter 
part of July, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Club. Last season the journey was taken on the 
wheel from Detroit to Buffalo, and by travelling 
by rail to Niagara this season, and starting on 
the road from there, the tourists have completed 
the full distance of about seven hundred miles. 
The arrangements were skilfully made and sys- 
tematically carried out, and although the general 
management was in the hands of the Chicago 
Club, to whom great credit is due, the tour was 
a representative one, wheelmen from all parts 
of the country sharing in its pleasures. One 
delegate even came from as distant a point as 
Leadville, Colorado. Socially, as well as from a 
cycling point of view, the tour was a great suc- 
cess. We believe such trips will do a great deal, 
not only towards strengthening the fraternity, 
but also towards elevating cycling and cyclists in 
the respect and interest of outsiders. 


American Athletics. 


Ir is rather significant of the growth and im- 
portance of athletic life in America that her 
representatives, who have been contesting this 
summer with the best specimens of physical 
culture to be found in England, — the mother- 
country of out-door life, —should have made a 
record not only much better than was expected, 
but one which is also a surprise to our friends 
over the ocean, and to meet which they were 
put on their mettle. The American Lacrosse 
tezm is undoubtedly the best collection of in- 
dividual players that could be got together in this 
country. It was, perhaps, to be expected that 
their record of victories would be a good one, 
for lacrosse is essentially an American game, 
and American men would naturally be supposed 
to have imbibed the facility and alertness which 
the native Indians display in its graceful and yet 
vigorous and exciting manceuvres. It was some- 


what different with the Philadelphia cricketers ; 
but in their case results have been very satis- 
factory. America is not a cricketing country, 
and it is not likely that there will ever be de- 
veloped much national enthusiasm here for a 
game which takes a superabundance of leisure, 
on the part of spectators and players for the 
completion of each game. It is not often that 
Americans can devote two days to an out-door 
contest of this kind. Englishmen, however, have 
the time, the means, and the inclination to make 
cricket a finished: and skilful sport. At this 
writing the Philadelphians have not only beaten 
amateur clubs of the same relative standing in 
England that they hold here themselves, but 
have also vanquished and played creditable games 
with some of the more famous and powerful 
county elevens. Some of our runners and walk- 
ers, too, who have been trying their feet on En- 
glish soil at the largest of English athletic games, 
have covered themselves with athletic glory, more 
than once breaking the records. 

All this points in the direction of a state of 
things which we are most glad tosee. Every one 
knows that English out-door life has done great 
things for that nation. It has made its men 
manly and robust, and its women healthy and 
physically capable. It is just as well-known that 
too many American men are flat-chested, and too 
many American women are chronic invalids. We 
want to see the time come when our out-door 
life shall be as genuine and as wholesome as that 
in the*British isles. The work that these Ameri- 
cans have been doing this summer cannot fail to 
help us towards that time. It will create’an in- 
terest, will spur on those who have already begun, 
and will help us to see how gentlemen, without 
neglecting the serious duties of social, intel- 
lectual, and business life, may at the same time 
do their duty by their physiques, —a duty which 
is really just as serious and necessary as that of 
any other phase of life, although we have been 
very slow in coming to believe it. 
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Touring in the Saddle. 


THE horse affords an opportunity for a particu- 
lar phase of out-door life which has been little 
developed in this country. It is true there is 
probably no country where there is more use 
made of the saddle for practical purposes than 
in America. Western life is full of it. A large 
part of the work on cattle-ranches and wheat- 
farms and in mining districts is done on horse- 
back. But, as a pastime for men and women, 
young and old, it is still in its infancy. We 
have neither leisure nor perhaps the national 
traits to make riding as popular and _ wide- 
spread with us as with the English. We can- 
not ride across country, unless we do it in the 
ridiculous imitative fashion that some of the 
social extremists have tried in the vicinity of 
New York. 

Whereas, for cycling, one needs the ‘best of 
roads in riding, the wilder and woodier and 
more natural the route the more enjoyable is 
the journey on horseback. We have known a 
small party of ladies and gentlemen to start 
off together on their horses, in one of the most 
attractive mountain regions of the Hudson. 
Such baggage as was necessary was carried in 
a wagon which accompanied them. For sce- 
nery, for incident, for studies of men and wom- 
en, for exercise, and for pure, healthy enjoy- 
ment, such an excursion as this cannot be 
surpassed; and it can be managed in such a 
way as to be not extravagant in expense. 
Riding of this sort is as far superior to the 
stiff and fashionable horsemanship of Central 
Park as the woods and grasses of the Berk- 
shire hills are superior to the rectangular Italian 
garden of a smart, pretentious summer villa. 


A Lady-like Pastime. 


TRICYCLING has now become a recognized 
recreation for ladies in England. The various 
objections made against its adoption for ladies’ 
use, by ladies themselves, as well as others, 
have been completely overcome; but in this 
country the use of the tricycle for women is 
struggling against the same prejudice and ob- 
stacles that it has passed through successfully 
on the other side of the water. It seems to us 
strange, but it is a fact, that a frequent objec- 
tion advanced against tricycling for ladies is 
the supposed awkwardness, to use no stronger 
word, in which the rider finds herself in- 
volved. In frequent conversations we have 
often met this argument; but as often as we 
have persuaded a prejudiced American to try 
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the machine just so often have her fears and 
scruples passed away like a sea-fog under a 
dispelling summer sun. It is too bad that for 
some of this prejudice American men, of fan- 
cied niceness of taste, are to blame. The 
reason for this state of things is a lack of ex- 
perience. We have not been accustomed to 
see ladies on tricycles, and we _ therefore 
think they cannot ride them. The truth is, 
that a lady can be as graceful on the saddle 
of a tricycle as she can be on a horse, in a 
row-boat, or in the most approved chair of a 
fashionable hotel piazza. Those lady riders 
who, instead of theorizing, have tried the ex- 
periment, agree that unless the action of the 
body in walking, riding, tennis, and the like, 
is unlady-like, tricycling is unwarrantably con- 
demned by those who express surprise that 
one who values her elegance of bearing and 
manner should think of travelling on a three- 
wheeled piece of mechanism. Of course, like 
every other pastime, tricycling needs some spe- 
cial preparation of dress. English women have 
experimented, and the results of their experi- 
menting are detailed by a correspondent on 
another page. We certainly hope that the 
criticisms of affected fashionists and prejudiced 
prudes will not deter any sensible American 
woman from giving this invigorating recreation 
a trial. 


Cruising Canoes. 


PROBABLY no other question, not excepting 
those involved in the discussion of rigs, has given 
rise to more differences of opinions in canoeing 
circles than that as to the best model for cruis- 
ing. It would be ordinarily supposed, reasoning 
from probabilities, that the larger the boat the 
better it is for rough and open waters. This theo- 
ry, however, is opposed by some of our best cruis- 
ing canoeists. A well-known wielder of the paddle 
in Massachusetts, who spends his summers on the 
north shore, does all his canoeing in a Stella Maris 
14 X 27. He probably has saz/ed more miles on 
the ocean in all sorts of weather, between Boston 
and Mount Desert, than any other member of 
the A.C.A. His belief is, that with a small 
boat one can find places of safety, can land in 
dangerous spots, and can paddle with lack of 
wind, to better advantage than with the larger 
models. Whatever the merits of the controversy 
are, it seems clear to us that there is great danger 
of canoeists running to extremes in building large 
and unwieldy affairs, and calling them canoes when 
they are nothing less than single-handed cruisers. 
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Bicycling in the Far West. 


A Leaf from the Diary of Thomas Stevens, who 
is making the Fourney from San Francisco, 
California, to Constantinople, Turkey, on his 
Bicycle. 

OmAHA, NEB., June 18, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror: — There are two separate trails 
between Piedmont and Carter stations, in western 

Wyoming Territory, and the distance by either is 

about the same, — twenty-four miles. One route 

follows alongside the Union Pacific Railroad track, 
and the other goes by way of Fort Bridger. It 
has rained more or less every day since I left 

Ogden, and for a great part of the way I have 

been compelled to trundle my wheel along the 

railroad track. I am getting tired of this, and 
determine to risk the Fort Bridger route, being 
also desirous of paying the fort a visit. It is 

10 o’clock A.M. when I leave Piedmont, and I 

take a lunch with me, well knowing that if I don’t 

do this I shall get no dinner. The first thing to 
be done is to undress and ford a stream of melted 
snow, which comes from the neighboring snow- 
capped Uintah range of mountains, and spreads 
itself over the creek-bottom for about a hundred 
yards in width. Shouldering my steel-horse and 

clothes I wade in. The icy water cuts like a 

knife and penetrates to the very marrow; but I 

have long since got used to this sort of thing, and 

after getting across and dressing I feel rather 
benefited than otherwise by the chilly bath. 

Now comes a tough, hard climb up the rough 

mountain trail over which I have to cross on my 

way to the fort. It has been threatening rain for 
some time, and scarcely have I reached the brow 
of the mountains when the usual afternoon 
matinée begins. Three separate and distinct 
thunder-storms are brewing at as many different 
points of the compass, — thundering sullen de- 
fiance and shooting vivid flashes of lightning 
athwart the intervening space, as if inviting each 
other to the conflict. The top of the mountains 
gained, I seat myself on a bunch of sage-brush to 

devour my lunch, for this sort of work makes a 

fellow ravenously hungry. At the same time it 

begins to rain, and I eat my lunch in a cold, un- 
comfortable drizzle. I am too high up to get 


much of the rain, however, and the body of the 
storm follows around by way of the creek I have 
lately crossed and the railroad, for which I am 
truly thankful. The road is nothing more than 
the marks made across the barren wilderness 
by a wagon going along perhaps once a month, 
on an average; but the surface is hard and 
gravelly, so that Iam able to take a ride of a few 
hundred yards here and there ; but, by and by, I 
get down into the valley on the other side of the 
divide, and the hard, gravelly soil changes to soft, 
loose, adobe land, through which it is hard enough 
to trundle, and altogether impossible to ride. 
Now I come to a small stream, scarcely wide 
enough to justify stripping, but still too wide to 
step across. I have, however, long since learned 
how to cross such streams as this, by simply 
utilizing my bicycle as a vaulting-pole. Setting 
my wheel out in the stream as far as is necessary 
I place one hand on the handle and the other on 
the saddle, and vault across, carrying the upper 
part of the bicycle with me, and, retaining my hold 
as I land on the opposite shore, all I have to 
do is to pull the wheel out after me, and the 
thing is done. In this way I have crossed scores 
of small streams in the far western territories, 
which could otherwise only have been crossed by 
partially or wholly disrobing. As I trudge along 
towards the fort, I notice a noble pair of elks 
standing on the brow of a bald mountain near by. 
Directly beneath them is a huge bank of snow, 
white and glistening in the sunshine. They remain 
motionless, as if intently gazing at some object 
far away; their shapely profile and broad branch- 
ing antlers stand out clear-cut and distinct against 
the deep-blue sky beyond. What a study for a 
Landseer! I have seen many fine Landseers, 
but no picture on canvas can equal this. At 
last the white-painted buildings of Fort Bridger, 
and the stars and stripes proudly floating in the 
breeze from the tall flag-staff, come in sight, and 
ere long my road leads through a stream of cold, 
clear water, that rushes and rumbles along over 
its pebbly bed at a furious rate. This stream is 
not very deep, however, and I have little trouble 
in fording it. It proves to be a branch of 
Smith’s Fork, in the horseshoe bend of which 
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Fort Bridger snugly nestles. I have to ford three 
of these branches before finally coming to the 
main stream, which is, no doubt, easily enough 
forded later in the season, but now the rapidly 
melting snow and the unusual rains have filled its 
banks to overflowing. Selecting the widest place 
I manage, with the greatest difficulty, to ford 
and carry my wheel to a bar in the middle of the 
stream; but the remaining channel looks deep 
and dangerous. Leaving my clothes and bicycle 
on the bar I wade in and try the depth. I never 
know how deep it is, for, ere I reach the deepest 
part, the rushing current of ice-cold water sweeps 
me clear off my feet and carries me fifty yards 
down stream before I manage to get back again 
on to the bar. Here’sa go! Nothing for it but 
to retrace my steps, and wade back again through 
all these chilly streams. I am chilled clear 
through, and my skin looks like the skin of a 
newly plucked goose. After all my efforts to 
reach the fort it seems that I am to be beaten at 
last. Moreover, it is some twelve miles to Carter 
station; the sun is sinking fast, and-Heaven only 
knows what a fellow is going to run into in cross- 
ing twelve miles of this country. 

After reaching the spot where I stood nearly 
two hours ago, I take a look around, and per- 
ceive a line of telegraph-poles stretching away 
over the bluffs and across the sage-brush plain 
from the fort, and conclude that it leads to the 
railroad. By picking my way through the sage- 
brush for about three miles I can reach these 
telegraph-poles, and follow them into the station. 
I reach the telegraph-line at a point some two 
miles from the fort, and find that there is a gov- 
ernment freight-road leading from Carter station 
to the fort, and a good bridge across the stream, 
through which I have lately been trying to ford. 

It is now too late to think of going back to the 
fort, as I am desirous of reaching Carter station 
for the night, and, although the sun is nearly 
down, and it is nine miles to Carter, the road is 
reasonably dry, and I can walk and wheel my 
machine along, and get in soon after dark. I 
trudge along quite briskly for about two miles, 
when, to my chagrin, I find myself in the tight- 
est kind of a place. The heavy thunder-storm 
that missed me on the mountain has poured its 
burden of water out on this plain, and turned 
the six inches of loose, dry, adobe soil, into six 
inches of the stickiest mud that mortal man ever 


moulded into squares, and laid in the sun to dry, 


and build adobe houses with. To wheel through 
it is not to be thought of; one single revolution 
of the wheel picks up at least fifty pounds of the 
stuff. Hoping that the wet area will not prove 
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very wide I shoulder the bicycle and laboriously 
proceed on my way, half-a-dozen pounds of the 
tenacious mud clinging to each foot. For two 
miles or more I forge ahead, when it gets dark, 
and the road gets worse instead of better. 

Often on this journey I have been surprised at 
my own powers of endurance ; but there is a limit 
to human endurance, after all, and, thoroughly ex- 
hausted, I throw the bicycle into the sage-brush, 
and start to walk into Carter, intending to come 
back for the bicycle in the morning. About a 
mile and a half from where I leave the bicycle 
I come to a train of freight-wagons, which have 
been abandoned on the road from the station 
to the fort on account of the impassable state 
of the road. The wagons are loaded with sacks 
of Utah flour, and, hungry and exhausted, | 
crawl supperless into one of the wagons, and 
stretch my weary frame across the sacks of flour. 
and seek ‘‘ Nature’s sweet restorer.” A hungry 
stomach is a clamorous tyrant, however, and it 
seems nearly morning ere I fitfully doze off, and 
pretty soon after I get to sleep the excited yelp- 
ing of a pack of coyotes near by announces the 
first gray streaks of early dawn. These four- 
footed ‘‘ roosters of the Rockies ” announce the 
approach of day fully as faithfully as the watch- 
ful, wide-awake, barn-yard chanticleer, and in 
noisiness of greeting out-crow the roostérs two 
to ofe. Getting up and making my way back to 
the bicycle, it takes me at least four hours of the 
hardest work man ever did to lug the machine 
into Carter station. It is now nearly twenty-four 
hours since I have had a bite to eat, and a fever- 
ish thirst parches my throat, so that I hail with 
joy the sight of a small, muddy stream, half a 
mile this side of the station. The water is thick 
with mud, but I take a couple of swallows of it. 
My abused and long-suffering stomach, however, 
refuses to be thus imposed upon, and indignantly 
spurns the proffered draught. It is now but half 
a mile to the station, and in a short time, plas- 
tered with mud from head to foot, I stagger, 
rather than walk, up to the small hotel kept by 
Col. Carter, — after whom the station is named, 
— shaking, from sheer exhaustion, in every limb 
as though with the ague; I swallow a cup of tea 
and some breakfast, and then to bed. 


Thomas Stevens. 


English Ladies’ Tricycling Dress. 


Mr. Epiror :— The English ladies, who have 
taken so kindly to tricycling, wear a dress which 
seems to be thoroughly practical in its character. 
The ordinary dress confines the action of the 
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limbs far too much for comfort in riding, yet, re- 
stricted as we are to the conventional mode of 
feminine attire, it is a task of some little difficulty 
to combine with a thoroughly becoming and 
decorous costume such freedom for the body as 
will not impede the action of the rider, or mate- 
rially interfere with the effective application of 
her power. A skirt fitting too closely would seem 
incompatible with the latter condition, while a 
superabundance of flounces and drapery is to be 
avoided as an element of danger, by reason of 
its liability to get caught in the mechanism. The 
new English dress appears to have kept all these 
considerations in view. 

The skirt is plain, but can, of course, be in- 
vested with any artistic merit the taste of the 
wearer suggests. It is box-plaited down the 
back and at either side. Across each of these 
plaits, on the inside, elastic bands are attached. 
By their expansion these bands yield to every 
movement of the limbs, that would otherwise 
tend to drag upon the dress ; and their restitution 
causes the dress to revert to its original shape 
directly the strain is withdrawn. Drapery is car- 
ried down to within ten inches of the ground, at 
the back, to give the dress a good appearance in 
walking, and to cover the plaits; satin is used 
for lining the skirt over the knees, to prevent any 
dragging or clinging. The costume comprises 
knickerbocker trousers, which buckle on the hip, 
and are provided with an opening at the knee, 
under which they are buttoned, and continuations 
to the ankle. Here they are fastened with an 
elastic strap passing under the instep, to prevent 
their working up. Either a Norfolk jacket or a 
close-fitting bodice is worn, the former being 
most comfortable, as it is pfovided with box- 
plaits. Thin Scotch tweed is used. This is 
strong and fitted to stand hard wear. The whole 
costume is made in tailor style, and seems admi- 
rably adapted to the purpose of tricycling. 

F. M.S. 


A Glimpse at English Horses. 


A PERSONAL letter from a young American, a 
skilful horsewoman, to a friend in this country 
who is also fond of the side-saddle, recently fell 
into the editor’s hands. The following para- 
graph, surreptitiously copied from it, will proba- 
bly act like a corkscrew on the vials,—nay, demi- 
johns — of wrath, which are the just desert of any 
editor who steals private correspondence for his 
letter-file. He pleads, however, in extenuation 
of his offence, the interest which the extract has 
for those who find themselves turning to the in- 


vigorating allurements of riding and driving in 
the cool months of autumn : — 


Lonpon, ENG., June 29, 1884. 

DEAR E. :— Yesterday there was a meet of one 
of the coaching clubs, — twenty-two this one num- 
bered, — and all the world turned out to see it. If 
I should tell you half of what we saw I should 
cover a ream of paper. We came away fairly 
dizzy with the sight of so much glory and glitter. 
The drives were thronged with carriages of every 
description, and with liveries of every hue and 
shade, displayed by varied wearers, from the 
pompous, red-faced coachman with curled wig or 
powdered hair, down to the dearest of ‘ but- 
tons” with light breeches and top-boots. The 
walk swarmed with elegant ladies, in exquisite 
Parisian morning toilets. ‘‘ The Row,” — well, 
I don’t think you can even imagine so, many peo- 
ple on horseback: we saw hundreds; for every 
one rides here, — fathers, grandfathers, mothers, 
babies, and all. Hyde Park is the paradise of 
horses, and A— and I, after a few moments, 
became speechless from admiration and longing, 
and could only gasp as some new beauty flashed 
by. There was one horse—a black Bess, Ro- 
meo, and Dom Pedro melted into one — that 
took my heart with him when he disappeared. 
But, do you know, we are surprised at the amount 
of poor riding we see among the ladies. We 
saw dozens yesterday in faultless habit and ele- 
gantly mounted, who really rode atrociously, — 
sitting sideways in their saddles, flapping their 
elbows, and carrying a general air of disconnec- 
tion with their animals. Of course there are 
many fine riders, but it is not so universal as I 
had expected in this country of beautiful horses. 
Even cab-horses have a well-groomed and well- 
fed aspect ; and, speaking of cabs, there is noth- 
ing I enjoy more here than dashing about in a 
fine hansom. It is like unfolding a never-ending 
and ever-changing panorama. 

We saw such a funny sight the other day! We 
were riding in High Holborne, in the busiest part 
of the morning, amid a mass of carts, stages, 
carriages, and donkey-wagons, when we saw 
coming along, in the thickest of this struggling 
throng, a double tricycle, or sociable. It was 
propelled by a man and woman respectably 
dressed, whom we judged to be English, and 
behind them, ona tiny seat adjusted for the pur- 
pose, sat a little boy about four years old, while 
underneath hung a large, well-stuffed, black bag. 
Our minds were filled with wonder as to what 
this solemn trio could be doing in the press of a 
London thoroughfare. 
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A day or two ago we were admitted to the 
Prince’s stables. We have a pass to the Royal 
Mews, which, as yet, we have not had time to 
visit. At the Prince of Wales’ stables we saw 
fifty horses, and more carriages than one could 
count,—a carriage for the princess when she 
goes to the park inthe morning; another, when 
she goes in the afternoon ; carriages for the even- 
ing, for this place and that, — for rain and sun 
and fog ; andcarriages innumerable, for which no 
name is invented; the grand state carriages, 
ablaze with scarlet and gold, and horses of all 
shapes and colors, and sizes for every particular 
We saw two rows of saddle-horses, 
who live upstairs, hunters, cobs, thoroughbreds, 
and ponies, to be ridden by the big, the little, 
and the middle-sized, ‘‘and they’d face any- 
thing, the little princesses, they’ve got such a 
nerve.” V. 


carriage. 


“ Walking in Belgium.” 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, July 4, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror:— After reading the article 
** Walking in Belgium,” in your estimable jour- 
nal, I cannot resist the desire of suggesting to 
your readers, through your pages, the best man- 
ner. of crossing and visiting Belgium in cycling 
tours. I beg the author of the article to pardon 
me for the remark that, although Belgium is not, 
as far as routes are concerned, the wheelman’s 
paradise, yet there is a part of that little country 
which is all that can be desired by the most ex- 
acting cyclist. Unhappily your tourist narrator 
has travelled over only a smail part of our coun- 
try, and that, too, which is the worst for cyclists. 
I am sorry that the author, in beginning his tour, 
did not apply to the president of one of the clubs 
in our large towns, as, for instance, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Mons, Namur, Louvain, etc., of whom he 
could have obtained information as to the best 
routes to select. 

It would take too long, and would be, I fear, 
too much of an abuse of your space, to give here 
a list of the best routes for wheelmen; but I 
venture to say that those who inform themsglves 
properly, and make their tours accordingly, will 
have quite another opinion than that derived 
from your article, ‘‘ Walking in Belgium.” 

If some of your readers in democratic America 
should do us the honor of visiting our land, I am 
entirely at their disposal for information in de- 
tail as to good roads, and: shall consider it a 
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pleasure to be their czcerone during a part of 


their tour. 
L. Claus, 
Président de l’Union, Vélocipédique de Bruxelles, 


The Tool-Bench. 

Mr. Epiror:—It is an excellent thing to 
have a boy’s interests centre upon his home. 
We don’t believe in apron-string babies, who are 
too nice to play out-doors with common boys. 
They are apt to be mean and snobbish, without 
the hearty manliness that comes from free asso- 
ciation with other boys. The rough-and-tumble 
freedom of play with their mates does more to 
foster manly simplicity, and take the nonsense out 
of a boy than any othertraining can. Still home 
ought to have some means of amusing and occu- 
pying a lad, and one of the best of these is a tool- 
bench. It is not a very expensive affair if you 
go to work right. In the first place you must 
carefully avoid buying one of those tool-boxes 
that look so tempting, —for their contents are 
almost always useless, worse than useless, for 
they disgust a boy with the whole business. The 
first thing to do is tohave a solid plank put up 
at the right height for a bench, in some attic 
where shavings will do no harm, and the boy 
will be comfortable in stormy weather, and it 
ought to have a wooden vise to hold boards that 
are being worked. Then gather there the float- 
ing stock of hammers, screw-drivers, gimlets, 
files, pinchers, etc., that are floating about in 
every family, and buy a good light saw, a couple 
of chisels, a punch, and small plane, and some 
pine wood. If the boy takes hold and works 
with these, let him buy a few other things, one at 
a time, as he needs them. This will interest 
him a great deal more than if he has them pre- 
sented to him all at once, and he is quite as 
likely to make a good selection. 

An industrious boy will do a great deal with 
such an outfit, and, perhaps, will earn enough to 
buy himself a jig-saw, or even a turning-lathe, ora 
forge. These expensive things are only useful, 
however, to boys who have shown a real taste for 
such work, and a patient industry at it. The 
simpler equipment is generally all that is neces- 
sary, and it need not cost more than ten or 
twenty dollars, a large part of which will be 
saved by the odd jobs of repairing which the 
little carpenter will enjoy doing at the right time. 
Many a family has got real good from such a 
tool-bench. Amateur Mechanic. 














Gone to Texas.' 


For three reasons, ‘*‘ G. T. T.,” which, as the 
editor explains, means Gone to Texas in English 
popular parlance, is of special interest : first, there 
is attached to it the name of Thomas Hughes as 
editor,,who is recognized as a special pleader for 
manliness; second, it isa collection of natural, 
free-and-easy letters, and letters are, under any 
circumstances, usually attractive; and, third, it 
gives a clear and striking picture of ranch-life in 
Texas, to which the attention of so many Ameri- 
can young men is now turning. The book does 
not pretend to be one of literary merit ; but it will 
be found to do, in an admirable way, just what it 
does pretend to; namely, to show what sort of a 
life must be led by young men who go to our 
great West and South-west for the purpose of 


roughing it and ‘‘ growing up with the country.” 

The editor explains that, in consequence of 
serious financial losses in 1875, his brother had 
been compelled to give up his home and retire 
modestly to London, with three sons and a 


daughter. The boys were forced to give up 
their collegiate education, and the elder one 
formed the plan of going to Western America to 
seek his fortune. He went, began ranch-life, 
and was eventually joined by his two younger 
brothers. The letters of the three, together 
with an account of their sister’s visit to her 
brothers, written by herself, constitute the book. 
The first young emigrant, in order to make his 
journey conform to the life he expected to lead, 
took the voyage from England to New York in 
the steerage. He gives a striking glimpse of 
steerage-life in his first letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

I was hardly sick at all, and enjoyed the voyage im. 
mensely; especially the awfully barbaric manner in which 
we were fed. Very few had plates; they used the table 
(or boards with high edges which rejoiced in that name), 
and as for spoons—they never heard of them. Were not 
hands good enough? Half the steerage were Irish; the 
rest all sorts of nations. Some of the Irish could eat! 


A quart of soup, a quart and a half of potatoes, about 
four pounds of meat, and a gallon of “ plum duff” (or 


1Gone to Texas; letters from our boys. Edited by 
Thomas Hughes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





pudding) was what some of them seemed to stow, and at 
tea it was very interesting to watch them. I made a 
special study of one last night. He was the happy pos- 
sessor of a soup-plate and a large eup, both of which he 
filled to overflowing with tea, and then divided his butter 
into two (they give you about half a pound), and put one 
lot in the cup, the other in the plate, and then divided 
his bread between them, and mopped it up with a spoon. 

It is needless to say that, with the pluck, 
energy and courage which they doubtless in- 
herited from their famous uncle, the young 
colonists have stuck to Texas, and are making a 
success. 

The important lesson to be drawn from this 
unique book is as worthy the attention of Ameri- 
can young men as of the young Britons, whom 
Mr. Thomas Hughes addresses in his preface in 
these words: ‘‘The hopeful and cheery spirit 
which runs through them (these letters) may, to 
some extent, divert the attention of some persons 
from the hard facts. These, however, are there 
plainly enough ; and foremost amongst them this 
one stands out, that the life must be one of very 
severe physical labor for years, amidst surround- 
ings which will try their mettle to the utmost. 
To those who will accept these surroundings, 
and face them in the same hopeful and cheery 
spirit, one may say without fear, Follow their 
lead. But if any one has-reason to doubt him- 
self on this point, — if he has yearnings after the 
flesh-pots in the midst of which he has grown up, 
and is only induced to leave them because he 
sees no hope at home of getting an adequate 
supply, — let him by all means stop where he is.” 


Camping and Cruising in Florida.! 


To quote from the author, this book is an ac- 
count of personal adventure during two winters 
spent in Southern Florida, as ‘ viewed from the 
stand-point ofanangler, a yachtsman, a naturalist, 
anda physician.” The first part of the book de- 
scribes a cruise of six men, four or five of them 
partial invalids, in the cat-boat ‘* Blue-wing,” 
on the rivers and lakes, and some of the coastwise 
waters of the State. The second part is devoted 


1Camping and Cruising in Florida. 


By James Henshall, 
M.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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toa like description of a trip in the schooner- 
yacht ‘‘ Rambler” around the coast of Florida. 
Both parts are well filled with incident, as well 
as descriptions of Floridian scenery and nature ; 
and for the reader to whom the scientific phase 
of such journeys is attractive, there is added in 
the appendix a list of those fishes and birds, with 
their scientific and popular nomenclature, which 
are found throughout the State. Dr. Henshall is 
a sportsman of the right sort, and his book is a 
creditable contribution to out-door literature. 


THE first novel from the pen of Miss Sara 
Orne Jewett,’ whose short stories have won for 
ler a national reputation, is singularly happy in 
its portrayal of New England country life, and 
tells in felicitous language the story of develop- 
ment which makes of a hoydenish young girl a 
thoroughly educated, self-contained, and lady- 
like physician. But the book is too long for its 
plot. The incidents are too few, and the inter- 
ludes too numerous for sustained interest. Miss 
Jewett has given us a good story, but not a thrill- 
ing or absorbing one. She will write a stronger 
novel than ‘*‘ A Country Doctor” some time. 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, whose collection 
of short stories, under the title of ‘‘ In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains,” ® has just been published, has 
studied the poor whites of that mountain region 
to some purpose. He pictures vividly a sort of 
people and of life which is as innocent of the 
refinements and knowledge of civilization as is 
that in Patagonia. But there is humanity in the 
mountains, and self-forgetting love, as real as can 
be found anywhere, and some of the characters 
are all the more pathetic from their uncouth 
language and dense ignorance. The writer is full 
of quiet humor, and his stories are extremely in- 
teresting as studies of life. 


THE San Rosario Ranch®* is a novel that will 
be finished with absorbed interest by one who 
beginsit. Its location is one of the great ranches 
within easy railroad distance of San Francisco, 
which is occupied by a family, possessing both 
wealth and refinement, who have made for them. 
selves a charming home, and exercise a generous 
hospitality throughout the region. The heroine 
is a beautiful girl, half-sister of the owner of the 
ranch, who comes from Venice to the new and 
strange life of the far West. Her dawning love 
for a strong and brilliant artist who had located 


1A Country Doctor. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

2In the Tennessee Mountains. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


3The San Rosario Ranch. By Maud Howe. 
Roberts Brothers. 


By Sara Orne Jewett. Boston: 


Boston: 
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his studio in a deserted tower on the ranch, and 
was a welcome guest at the mansion, is sympa- 
thetically portrayed. The artist, at first loving 
strongly and winning her heart, discovers that he 
loves his work better, and insists on breaking the 
engagement, using as a pretext the accidental 
discovery of an unhappy experience of her early 
life. The incidents of the story are graphically 
told, and the individuality of the characters is 
strongly marked. 


‘¢ PHOEBE ”! is a strong and rather remarkable 
story. The opening pages, by their simplicity and 
attractiveness of description, lead the reader to 
suppose that he has before him a quiet story of 
happy domestic life. He is rather shocked 
and disappointed when he discovers the cir- 
cumstance upon which the whole story: turns: 
the marriage of the hero, a cultivated young 
man of means and social position, and the 
heroine, a beautiful but uncultivated country girl 
of poverty and common parentage, forced upon 
them by their mutual social sin. This corner- 
stone is, however, so carefully and honestly 
handled that the structure built upon it com- 
mands the admiration of the reader to the very 
close. The action is genuine, and the actors are 
human, and admirably depicted. We must sug- 
gest, however, that Phoebe possesses a keenness 
of intellect rather abnormal, if she understands 
and takes practical hold of, and comfort in, the 
theological metaphors and theories laid down in 
Chapter IX. 


A DANGER that threatens almost every inex- 
perienced novelist is that of making a story too 
profuse. Miss Sparhawk has succumbed to this 
danger in her recent novel,’ and although the 
characters whom she describes are fairly well 
sketched, and the plot, incidents, and involutions 
of the story are of sufficient interest to give the 
casual reader a desire to turn to the final pages, 
even if he does not carefully read the book, for 
the purpose of learning the result, yet there are 
a good many evidences of the novice about the 
construction of the story. It seems decidedly 
improbable that the heroine should be so long 
threatened with an accusation of an attempted 
murder without knowing it, and that so weak and 
silly a woman as Mrs. Mason should carry out so 
malevolent a scheme as is ascribed to her. We 
have found in the book no better reason for its 
title than that it is the work of a lazy man to 
read it. 

1Phebe. By the author of Rutledge. Boston : Houghton» 
Mifflin, & Co. 


2 A Lazy Man’s Work. By Frances C, Sparkawk. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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BotH the editor and the publishers of the 
recently published volume! of Thoreau’s writ- 
ings are to be thanked for bringing it to 
the public. It is entirely gratuitous to say 
anything of Thoreau here. Those who are 
familiar with his writings will be glad to see 
in this book, in connection with the volume 
on Spring already published, an indication that 
his own idea of a work devoted to the seasons is 
to be carried out; and, though completed by 
others, it will yet be his own handiwork. Those 
who are not familiar with his writings will find, 
in this collection of his best thoughts on one 
topic, a most admirable medium of acquaintance 
with the work of his mind and pen. 


‘¢ SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE”? isa most 
happy title for the collection of four of Mr. Harris’s 
Southern stories, and the author is so well known 
as an authority: in the literature of Southern life 
among the blacks and the poor whites, and one of 
the sketches in question was so universally read 
and enjoyed, when it appeared in a recent maga- 
zine, that it is scarcely necessary to do anything 
more than to let our readers know in this way of 
the publication of the book. The longest, and to 
us the strongest of the four, is ‘‘At Teague 
Poteet’s.” It inspires one with more honor for 
the human race to find such characters as we 
meet at Teague Poteet’s in those dreary and 
dismal mountains. And the story is so graphic 
that we cannot help believing that these charac- 
ters actually exist. 


WE take it for granted, as this is the third 
edition of the book, that many of our readers 
already know of Mr. Stevens’ account of Maine 
fly-fishing. In a sketchy and facetious way it 
gives a description of the Maine lakes and various 


‘incidents happening to a camping and fishing 


party among them. It will be appreciated best 
by those who have been over the ground it 
touches upon, and if it starts those who have not 
fished in the Maine lakes to visit that region it 

1 Summer, from the Journal of Henry P. Thoreau. Ed- 
ited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

? Mingo, and other Sketches in Black and White. By 
Joel Chandler Harris. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

8 Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. By Charles W. Stevens. 
Boston : Cupples, Upham, & Co. 
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will have accomplished a good result, for we 
know of no woods or waters where so much out- 
door beauty, enjoyment, and health may be 
gained in a space of time so short as that which 
can be profitably devoted to a visit into Maine. 
Some of the illustrations in the book are the 
work of an amateur who would have done him- 
self and the publishers much more credit, if he 
had let his artistic attempts remain sheltered 
from the public gaze in their portfolio. 


AMATEUR Photography has grown to be so 
wide-spread a means of recreation, that we have 
at last a hand-book'! published, which is not at the 
same time an advertising medium. Amateurs 
will find in it various practical questions answered, 
and many valuabie suggestions. We must say, 
however, if the illustrations were all that the 
outsider had from which to gain his opinion of 
the artistic value of amateur photography, it 
would be a sorry thing for the manufacturers of 
cameras. 


Mr. M. F. SWEETSER, the editor of Osgood’s 
American hand-books, has made a fifth edition 
of a well-known White Mountain guide,? worthy 
of rank with the best books of its kind. It is 
complete and exhaustive, its information is exact, 
and its maps are voluminous. It is not only a 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves 
a place in the library. 


VoLuME IV. of the Stories by American 
Authors,’ enrolls the names of Constance Fenni- 
more Woolson, H. C. Bunner, N. P. Willis, 
Mary Hallock Foote, J. W. DeForest, and Noah 
Brooks. Although all the stories of this series 
have appeared in print before, we are glad to see 
them collected in this form. The experience of 
editors and readers is, that good short stories are 
very rare; and it is agreeable therefore to have a 
collection of good short stories to which one can 
instantly turn. Mr. Bunner’s ‘Love in Old 
Cloathes” is the Piece de résistance of the 
volume. 


1 Amateur Photography. By D.J. Tapley. New York: 
S. W. Green’s Sons. 


2The White Mountains, a Hand-book for Travellers. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


8 Stories by American Authors, Vol. iv. New York : Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Amateur Photography. 

A SumMMER ScHoot of Amateur Photography 
was held at Mountain Lake Park from August Ist 
to August 15th, under the direction of Professor 
Charles F. Himes, of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


THE first ‘‘Outing” of the Chicago Amateur 
Photographers’ Club took place on Saturday, 
June 28th. A party of twenty-five ladies and 
gentlemen made an excursion from Chicago to a 
point near Batavia, Ill., by a special car on the 
Chicago & North-western Railway. The scenery 
and views at that place are attractive and pretty, 
and the day was spent largely in taking nega- 
tives, although the usual social enjoyments of 
an excursion of that sort were indulged in. The 
consumption of dry-plates was very large. 4 X 5 
was the popular size, but there were used 5 X 7, 
5 X 8, and 5 X Io outfits. Some exposures 
were made from the car-windows on the return. 
The day was a success in every way. 


ALTHOUGH the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers of New York is only a few months old, 
several of its members made an excursion re- 
cently on the Hudson river, from Peekskill to West 
Point, on a steam yacht, with their outfits. A 
New York paper says of the trip: ‘‘ Up theriver 
the artists sailed, popping away with their came- 
ras at every yacht, row-boat or steamer that they 
met or passed, and obtaining by the process of 
instantaneous photography scores of beautiful 
pictures of river scenes, with the grand hills and 
palisades for a background. One of the best of 
the photographs was a view of Dunderberg Moun- 
tain, opposite Peekskill. Mr. Beach hada scene 
from a Peekskill church-yard, with the old church 
where George Washington is alleged to have 
worshipped, and a few tombstones in the fore- 
ground. Several of the artists caught views 
of the *‘ C. Vibbard,” with a load of passengers, 


steaming up the river. There were good views 
of Iona Island, and of a pretty yacht lying at 
anchor in the shadow of old Dunderberg. ‘ Flir- 
tation Walk” and other scenes at West Point 
were exhibited, and 94 photographs in all were 
taken. Afterward some practical experiments in 
the development of gelatine plates were made. 
The society contemplates another trip up the 
Hudson very soon. 


THE Philadelphia (Pa.) Amateur Photo- 
graphic Club, has now in working order, thor- 
oughly equipped, a dark-room for the development 
of negatives, a printing-room, an emulsion-room, 
a reading, andaclub room. They invite mem- 
bers of all non-resident amateur photographic 
clubs to visit and make use of their rooms, while 
in Philadelphia. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to form a National 
Association of Amateur Photographers. Mr. 
F. C. Beach, President of the New York Society 
of Amateur Photographers, says of the plan: 
‘Under the auspices of such an association, 
yearly conventions of local organizations could 
be held; interchange of specimens of work pro- 
moted ; the best formulz discovered by each or- 
ganization exchanged, and improved styles of 
apparatus exhibited, which, coming from ama- 
teurs all over the country, would no doubt prove 
attractive and valuable.” 


Athletics. 


THE first annual Caledonian Games of the 
‘Scottish Society of Rochester,” were held at 
Annins’ Grove, Caledonia, N.Y., on Thursday, 
June 19, 1884. The attendance very 
large, a great many appearing in Scottish dress, 
and the music of bagpipes enlivened the occasion. 


was 


THE annual intercollegiate regatta was con- 
tested by four-oared crews from Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia, 
and Bowdoin, on Saratoga Lake, July 7th. The 
race had been twice postponed owing to rough 
water. The course was a mile and a half straight 
away, and the Pennsylvanians won in 8m. 394s. 





OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


sAt the foot races held in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Pdris, on July 6th, an American, M. T. Potter, 
of Philadelphia, won the I,o00-metre race, also 
the Prix de Nice medal for the 1oo-metre dash, 
although handicapped. He wore a striking cos- 
tume of stars and stripes. 

THE Olympic Athletic Club, of San Francisco, 
is putting up a club-house in that city. Its plans 
promise a complete and handsome structure. 


OnE Frank Barron skated on rollers 1077/s miles 
in ten hours, at St. Paul, Minn., on June 25th, 
last. This is the best performance on record. 


L. E. Myers, the American champion runner, 
won the 440 yards’-race at the joint meeting of 
the South London Harriers and the Manhattan 
Athletic Club, in London, on July 5th. His time 
was 49%/5s., which excels any English record. 
Frank Murray, at the same meeting, won the 
four-mile walk. At a meeting on the Aston 
Lower Grounds, on July 7th, Myers lowered the 
half-mile record by running it in 1m. 552/ss. 


THE Park Commissioners of Philadelphia have 
passed measures regulating the dress of oarsmen 
on the Schuylkill. While in the boat the arms, 


knees, and feet may be bare, but immediately on 
leaving the boat, the body and legs must be en- 
tirely covered, and a long cloak must be donned. 


THE annual Harvard-Yale eight-oared shell- 
race was rowed at New London, Conn., over the 
usual Thames course of four miles, on June 26th. 
Although Harvard was a strong favorite, Yale 
won easily in 20m. 3Is., the best time yet made 
in these contests. 


THE Newton, Mass., boat-club held its annual 
regatta, on June 28th, on the Charles river. A 
feature of the regatta was a race for pleasure- 
boats, pulled each by a lady and gentleman. 
There were four starters, and the winners made 
the three-quarters of a mile in gm. 35sec. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 

THE Buckeye Club, of Columbus, Ohio, opened 
their attractive new club-house on July 3d, with 
a reception and banquet, to the pleasures of which 
the society of several lady guests contributed. 


THE Springfie'd Bicycle Club is building a new 
half-mile track, of red marl containing some iron, 
which is claimed to be a better material than 
cinders. A six-inch wooden curb marks the 
pole 


BICYCLE races were held at various places on 
the 4th of July At Boston, public races were 
contested on the Common, a track being made 
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for the occasion, under the auspices of the city 
government. Although the track was not adapted 
to the requirements of a first-class race meet, 
the events passed off successfully, and were en- 
joyed bya huge crowd. At Philadelphia rain 
interfered with spectators and track at Jumbo 
Park. The special event was a five-mile race 
between the pony Wildfire, and a bicycle. The 
pony won in 2Im. 4os. At Lynn, Mass., 
there were a series of races, open to all Essex 
County wheelmen. At Narragansett Park, 
Providence, 2,000 people gathered to witness 
the races. Miss Elsa Von Blumen raced against 
three trotters, who were to make a mile and a 
half to her mile, beating two of them, and being 
beaten byone._ She also beat the running horse 
‘* Rival,” who failed to make a mile to her half- 
mile. At the races in Blossburgh,- Pa., 
Higham beat W. M. Woodside in a ten-mile 
race in 34m. 55s. At Columbus, Ind., W 
G. Irwin won the championship of Kentucky and 
Indiana. At Columbus, Ga., Capt. T. L. 
Ingram, of the club in that»city, won the first 
prize of $50 in gold and the State championship, 
in a five-mile race; time, 21m. 26s., on a very 
heavy track. At Scranton, Pa., a fine parade 
and race meeting was held, under the auspices 
of the local club. Over sixty riders were present 
from clubs of other cities. In the half-mile 
race for boys under fifteen years of age, J. Rice, 
of the Wilkesbarre Club, won in 2m. 17s. 
The second annual run of the New Hampshire 
Division L.A.W. was enjoyed by over seventy 
riders, Chief Consul Philbrick, commander. The 
party paraded through the streets of Portsmouth. 
At Salt Lake City, Utah, the club of that 
place held a successful race-meeting. Gold and 
silver medals and a silver goblet were awarded 
as prizes. At Montrose, Pa., races and fancy 
riding. —— At Sycamore, IIl., the first club-race 
of the Kishwaukee Bicycle Club. At Fre- 
mont, Ohio, bicycle races in connection with 
other sports. 


THE Massachusetts Division L.A.W. is ina 
prosperous and influential condition. ~Its new 
hand-book does it much credit, and is of great 
value to cyclists throughout the State. 


THERE are over five hundred cyclists now in 
New York City, the majority of whom are unat- 
tached. 


THE New York State Division L.A.W. is 
said to be without a constitution, rules, or any- 
thing else belonging to a well-organized body. 
It has never held a meet or a meeting. 
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THE Ramblers’ Club, of Boston, is considering 
the question of building a club-house 


THE season hasfbeen marked by the prouuc- 
tion of several detachable handle-bars, the aim 
of which is to prevent ‘‘ headers.” The mechan- 
ics of the header have not been carefully studied 
by the inventors or they would see that these con- 
trivances do not reach the primal cause of head 
falls. 


THE New Jersey Division of the L.A.W. held 
its annual meet at Red Bank, in that State, on 
July 5th. The membership and finances of the 
division were shown to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition. 


A FIVE-MILE race took place on July Ig, at 
Wakefield, Mass., between C. J. Young on a 
bicycle, and E. L. Maddock on roller-skates, the 
latter won in 22m. 55°%/ss. 


WE cannot resist putting the following on 
record, either as a marvellous incident or a mar- 
vellous act of journalistic imagination : — 

A gentleman, who is now a well-known wheelman, while 
playing base-ball a few years since, was struck in the face 
with the ball, breaking the bone-of his nose, which, when it 
healed up, had a decided resemblance to a hook. Some 
months ago he took a header from his bicycle and landed 
chiefly on his nose, so that the dislocated bone was forced 
back into its proper place by the fall, and now the happy 
cyclist has as good an appearing nose as any one need 
desire. — Boston daily paper. 


THREE wheelmen of Pittsfield, Mass., left 
that place on July 19 for a White Mountain tour. 
They intend to attempt to coast Mt. Washing- 
ton, using double lever brakes. 


TuHE Meriden Wheel Club held a race-meeting 
on July 1st, the feature of which was Hendee’s 
attempt to lower the mile championship record. 
A heavy track and a strong wind kept the records 
down, and Hendee’s time was 3m. 62/ss. 


THE ‘Elizabeth Wheelmen” of Elizabeth, 
N.J., hold regular weekly runs, starting from 
head-quarters at 1 P.M., each Wednesday. The 
club is making a strong record as a road-riding 
club, and will, before long perhaps, have an aux- 
iliary club of ladies, who are taking great interest 
in the tricycle. 


THE Michigan Division of the L.A.W., held 
its second annual meet and tournamentat Marshall, 
Mich., on June 26th. The Coldwater Club won 
the prize bugle for having the largest number of 
men in line. The races were as follows: One- 
mile championship of Michigan, won by W. C. 
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Marvin, of Ovid, in 3.37; half-mile, three heats, 
W.C. Marvin, best heat, 1.41; half-mile dash, 
open to those who had never taken a prize, D. 
M. Marsh, Coldwater, 1.44°/,; half-mile dash, 
without hands, W.C. Marvin, 1.58%/,: five-mile 
dash, championship for 1884 of Michigan, L. D. 
T. Munger, 19.45 ; one-mile dash, W. C. Marvin, 
3-381/,; half-mile, for Michigan’s 1884 champion- 
ship, W. C. Marvin, 1.381/2. There was also 
single and fancy riding, and a banquet. 


G. E. CHANDLER, of the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club, has the credit of being the first Boston 
wheelman this season to cover 100 miles in one 
day. He rode to Newburyport by way of 
Peabody and Danvers, and returned over the 
same route, covering a distance of about 112 
miles. His riding time was eleven hours, and 
he feels confident that he could have made even 
better time than that had he been accompanied 
by any one. 


THE statement made to the effect that Wood- 
side was the first cyclist to break a record on 
a sixty-inch wheel, is corrected by the bi- 
cycle editor of the Boston Globe, who correctly 
says: ‘‘H. L. Cortis, amateur champion of the 
world for four years, won all his races on a sixty 
or sixty-two-inch wheel.” 


THE Pennsylvania and West Shore & Buffalo 
railroads both carry bicycles free. 


ON June 24th last, at the bicycle races held at 
the Rochester Driving Park, the best quarter- 
mile record was lowered by James M. Harper, of 
the Genessee Bicycle Club, in a five-mile race 
with Chas. A. Smith, of the Rochester Bicycle 
Club, for a $50 trophy and the championship of 
Rochester. His whole time was 17m. 14s., the 
time for a splendid spurt on the last quarter being 
41s The race was an important one, as the 
merits of the two men had long been a matter of 
serious local discussion. 


ON July 12th, L. H. Johnson, of the Wander- 
ers’ Bicycle Club, Orange, N.J., rode 127 miles 
on a seventy-two pound tricycle in 17h. 5m. 


A FIVE-MILE bicycle race for the amateur 
championship of Oregon, was won by Mr. Hatch, 
in 18m. 45s., at Portland, Ore., on June 22d. At 
the same time, Merrill, champion of the coast, 
attempted to ride 6 miles on his bicycle while 
four men, each skating a mile, made four miles 
on roller-skates. Merrill lost by half a lap, in 
21m. 
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Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER is a thorough 
and practical believer in manly physical culture. 
He has recently bought a tricycle which he uses 
on the country roads about his summer home in 
Peekskill, N.Y. 


THE Canadian one-mile record was broken on 
July 3d, at Toronto, in races held under the aus- 
pices of the Lacrosse Club of that city, by C. F. 
Lavender, who made the mile in 3m. 6s. The 
three-mile race, won by F. J. Campbell, in rom. 
gs. formed another Canadian record. 


THE messengers of the Long Branch District 
Messenger Company use bicycles in performing 
their duties. ‘ 


H. D. Corey, of the Massachusetts Club per- 
formed the feat of climbing Corey Hill, on a 
thirty-one pound racing bicycle, June 28th last. 
Corey Hill is well known in Massachusetts as a 
test-climb. 


THE following new cycling clubs have been 
recently organized: A club at Rock Hill, S.C. 
Interest in cycling is increasing in South Caro- 
lina. — At Savannah, Ga., a club with twenty- 
one members. Wheelmen report that the shell 
roads in the vicinity of Savannah are admirable 
for riding. — A club at E] Dorado, Dakota. — 
The Somerville (Mass.) Cycle Club with twenty- 
five members. President, H. E. Foot; captain, 
E. A. Bickford; secretary and treasurer, M. 
Steel. —The Memphis (Tenn.) Bicycle Club or- 
ganized in June, with fifteen members and the 
following officers: captain, S. S. Mallelieu; 
president, A. B. Pickett; secretary and treasurer, 
H. M. Smith. — At Fairbault, Minn.: president, 
Kendall Green; secretary and treasurer, G. W. 
Barnum; captain, E. H. Loyhed.— At New 
Bedford, a club of nineteen. President, W. M. 
Butler; secretary and treasurer, A. L. Black- 
mer; captain, W. H. Dewhurst. — New clubs 
have been formed at Eau Claire (Wis.) and 
Holly Springs (Miss.) 


THE long-talked-of tour from Niagara Falls to 
Boston, known as the ‘‘ Chicago Tour,” was suc- 
cessfully finished on Saturday evening, July 26th. 
On July 16th the party, consisting of four divis- 
ions, Eastern, Western, Middle, and Canadian, 
and numbering over sixty wheelmen, left Niagara. 
Toronto was the first stopping-place, where the 
tourists were entertained by the Toronto Club. 
A parade of over one hundred wheelmen was a 
feature of the evening. The following night was 
spent at Newcastle, where they were received by 
the local club with a band. The following day 
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carried them to Brighton, and the day after to 
Nepanee. From Kingston, which was reached 
at noon of the fifth day, the tourists went by 
steamer to Round Island, where the night was 
passed, after a sail to Alexandria Bay, the Thou- 
sand Islands, etc. The sixth day saw them 
shooting the St. Lawrence rapids by steamer, and 
that evening found them at Montreal. The fol- 
lowing two days they were making the journey 
to Plattsburg, and sight-seeing in that pictu- 
resque region. Day nine displayed to them the 
beauties of Lake Champlain and Lake George, 
and the tenth evening was spent in Clinton. 
Mass., after a brief call at Saratoga. At Clin- 
ton the tourists were met by the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club, who escorted them to Wellesley, 
and, after a dinner at the Hotel Wellesley, the 
party rode to the Chestnut Hill reservoir. Here 
welcoming wheelmen swelled the party to over a 
hundred, and the ride to Boston assumed the ap- 
pearance of a parade. At all points along the 
route from Niagara, the tourists were welcomed 
by ovations and receptions. Although an am- 
bulance for disabled wheels and riders was always 
in the rear, the accidents of the tour were very 
few. 


TuHE Bijou Bicycle Club, of South Framing- 
ham, recently made a three days’ run of one hun- 


dred and twenty-five miles, visiting Waltham, 
Malden, Lynn, Salem, and Gloucester. 


FRANK J. ASHTON, a sixteen year old cyclist, 
is attempting a cycle ride from Illinois to San 
Francisco. On July 12 he had reached Kenney 
City, Nebraska, successfully. 


THE C. W. A. MEET. 

The second annual meet of the Canadian 
Wheelman’s Association was held in Toronto, 
Ontario, on Tuesday, July 1st (Dominion day). 
The success which had attended the meet held 
in London last year, when the Association was 
less than ten months old, together with the ex- 
traordinary growth of bicycling in popular favor 
throughout Canada during the past year, had 
raised high the anticipations of wheelmen with 
regard to the meet of 1884, and it was eagerly 
looked forward to as likely to mark an era in the 
history of wheeling in the Dominion. 

It didso. The success of the meet was com- 
plete. As luck would have it, Toronto celebrated 
the semi-centennial of its incorporation as a city 
upon the first week in July, and the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association were specially favored 
by having set apart for the purposes of this 
parade and races the afternoon of Dominion Day. 
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This was the principal day of the jubilee, and on 
it Toronto was filled by tens of thousands of 
strangers to the great majority of whom the 
wheelmen’s display was a revelation of the ex- 
tent to which a mere pastime had taken hold upon 
the men of the country. 

The annual business meeting of the association 
was held in the rooms of the Toronto Bicycle 
Club, on Tuesday morning, about one hundred 
members being present. Mr. R. H. McBride, 
president, occupied the chair. His report, and 
that of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. H. B. 
Donly. were read, and considered highly satis- 
factory. Mr. Donly’s report stated that the 
association, which was organized in September, 
1882, now contains 30 clubs, and 706 members. 
On July 1, 1883, it contained 14 clubs, with a 
membership of 350. The finances were in a 
healthy condition, there being a surplus of about 
$150 on hand. An expensive guide-book had 
been issued during the year. 

Mr. Horace S. Tibbs, president of the Montreal 
Bicycle Club, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and Mr. James S. Brierley, of St. 
Thomas, vice-president. At a subsequent meet- 
ing of the executive board, Mr. H. B. Donly, 
of Simcoe, to whose unselfish devotion to the 
work of the association its great success is 
due, was unanimously reélected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

A scheme for the establishment of an official 


organ was submitted and adopted, Mr. Kingsley 
Evans, of London, being appoinéed editor ; 
Messrs. Tibbs, of Montreal, and Eakins, of 


Toronto, associate editors. Mr. H. B. Donly, 
association editor, and Mr. James S. Brierley, 
secretary-treasurer. A new district of the asso- 
ciation was formed,— Manitoba and the north- 
west territories being constituted No. 6 Dis- 
trict, with Mr. W. H. Nourse, chief consul, 
and Mr. W. A. Capon, Winnipeg, representa- 
tive. 

At two o'clock the parade started from Clarence 
square, under the leadership of Captain Webster, 
of the Toronto Bicycle Club, and traversed about 
four miles of the city’s block-pavements, the side- 
walks all along the route being thickly lined with 
spectators. There were 330 wheelmen in the 
parade, the following clubs being represented : — 
Forest City, London, 14; St. Thomas, 22; 
Simcoe, 10; Brantford, 14; Woodstock, 18; St. 
Mary’s, 3; Royal City, Guelph, 12; Hamilton, 
20; Montreal, 25; Ariels, London, 21; St. 
Catharines, 12; Seaforth, 6; Belleville, 20; 
Toronto, 82; Wanderers, Toronto, 35; Buffalo, 
6; Rochester, 2; unattached, 8. The Toronto 
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Bicycle Club’s parade of 82 uniformed men is said 
to be the largest number ever paraded by one 
club on the continent. 

Upon the arrival of the parade at Rosedale 
grounds, machines were stacked, and the races 
were at once commenced. The track, a cinder 
one, was in very fair condition, the entries were 
numerous, the races hotly contested, and a large 
crowd of over 5,000 spectators in most enthusi- 
astic spirits. The first race, one mile, green, was 
won by R. S. Wilson, Toronto, in 3m. 30s. ; Jas. 
Eagan, Woodstock, 2d. Three mile; F. J. 
Campbell, Toronto, Ist, in Iom. 27s.; P. E. 
Doolittle, Toronto, 2d. One mile, for the 
championship of Canada, was won by C. F. 
Lavender, Toronto, in 3m. g!/ss.; W. G. Ross, 
Montreal, 2d, by a yard. Half-mile, without 
hands, P. E. Doolittle, Toronto, Ist, in Im. 
56'/os.; L. Buckingham, Hamilton, 2d. Two 
miles, open to all amateurs, was won by G. S. 
Low, Montreal, in 6m. 57');s.; F. J. Campbell, 
2d. (In this race, Smith, of Rochester, on a 
Star machine, led until the last lap.) One-mile 
tricycle, G. A. Mothersill, Ottawa, Ist; A. J. 
Lane, Montreal, 2d. Two-mile, for road bi- 
cycles, R.W. Hamlin, Oshawa, Ist, in 6m. 541/os. ; 
M. F. Johnson, Toronto, 2d. The principal 
event of the day, the five-mile race .for the 
championship of Canada, was won in splendid 
style by W. G. Ross, of Montreal, last year’s 
champion, in 17m. 141/;s., defeating C. F. Lav- 
ender, J. H. Low, F. J. Campbell, and Jas. 
Lamb. The obstacle race was taken by P. E. 
Doolittle. 

A majority of the Canadian records were 
broken in the above races, but it might be men- 
tioned that in a race held on July 3d, on the 
same grounds, Lavender lowered the one-mile 
record to 3.06. 

The numerical strength of the C.W.A., the 
large proportion of members who attended the 
annual meet, the esprzt de corps which pervades 
the organization, are all gratifying evidences of the 
popularity which wheeling has attained in Canada, 
and are likewise guaranties for the future success 
of the association. It is now generally felt and 
conceded by Canadian wheelmen that wisdom 
was displayed in organizing a Dominion associa- 
tion, distinct and independent, as a healthy spirit 
of friendly rivalry, or rather of emulation, of the 
L.A.W. is spreading throughout the Dominion. 
Year by year the number of L.A.W. tourists in 
Canada will increase, and they will always find 
as hearty a welcome from members of the 
C.W.A. as they possibly could from their own 
brethren. 
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In a recent issue of Cassell’s Magazine, Mr. 
J. Eaton Fearn makes the following argument 
in behalf of the tricycle : — 


That the tricycle will eventually supersede the bicycle 
there cannot be the least doubt, owing to the former being 
far safer, more comfortable, less fatiguing on a tour, and 
possessing, as it does, greater luggage-carrying capability 
than the latter. 

Ladies have almost come to look upon the bicycle as one 
of their greatest enemies. Not only are they unable to ride 
“the horrid things” themselves, but, on bright summer 
moonlight evenings, when of all the times in the whole 
year they long to see their gentlemen friends, they are de- 
prived, on account of the superior attractions of their nickel- 
plated rivals, of the society of the finest, handsomest, and 
most attractive young men of their acquaintance. The 
lame, the indigent, and the lazy alone remain to comfort 
them in their loneliness. This brings the natural result of 
the popularization of the wheel, and one cannot blame them 
for allowing themselves to be consumed with jealousy, and 
for swearing upon the altar of their hearts eternal hatred to 
the cruel and barbarous machine. A better day, however, is 
dawning, and the very cream of cycling is yet to be enjoyed. 
The “ sociable tricycle,” which is fast being introduced into 
this country, after a successful trial in England, is the me- 
chanical Moses that is to lead the enslaved race into the 
promised land of cyclic equality. The machine is so con- 
structed that two can share the labors and enjoy the 
pleasures of a ride while seated on the contiguous seats of 
the same vehicles, and, at the same time feel, though going 
at the rate of many miles an hour, the same sense of security 
as when riding in the bottom of an ox-cart. The ‘sociable 
tricycle,” though as yet but little known in this country, is 
destined to become very popular, and will in time supersede 
many of the bicycles and ordinary tricycles that are now in 
use. The patent convertible tricycle that can at will be 
made to carry one or two riders, has many advantages, and» 
on account of its economy, will probably be in greater de- 
mand than the other styles. The day is not far distant when 
these sociable tricycles, carrying their various loads along, 
consisting, perhaps, of a man and his wife, a fellow and his 
girl, two ladies, or a man and his mother-in-law, will be as 
familiar sights along our New England roads as have been 
for ages horses and buggies and the old one-horse shays. 


FOREIGN. 


ONE of the best recorded tricycle performances, 
is that of Mr. R. A. Hutchinson, of the Alpine 
Touring Club, who recently made the entire cir- 
cuit of Lake Geneva, in one day, on a tricycle, 
covering a distance of 112 miles, in 11 hours. 
This was accomplished in the teeth of a strong 
head wind. 


On July 3d, at the Crystal Palace ground, G. 
Hillier broke the record for a flying quarter mile 
by one second. Although the trial was made in 
private, it was timed by P. Coleman, official 
handicapper and time-keeper to the N.C.U., and 
was done in 352/ss. 


H. W. CorsELLis madea mile in 3m. 32/;s., in 
the one-mile tricycle handicap race of the Pick- 
wick Bi. Club, at London, Eng., on June 21st, 
thus breaking the record. 


AT the annual bicycle races between represen; 
tatives of Cambridge and Oxford Universities, 
England, which were held at Lillie Bridge 
grounds, London, on July 2d, every event was 
won by Cambridge; from which it appears that 
Oxford’s riders are of very ordinary merit, or 
that Cambridge possesses riders of extraordinary 
merit. 


ON July 5th, the fourth contest for the fifty- 
miles professional championship came off at 
Leicester, and the records were broken for 25, 
30, 35, 40, 45, and 50 miles. F. Wood was the 
winner, with Battensby second, and F. Lees 
third. The following records were made: — 
25 miles, Wood, th. 17m. 25s.; 30 miles, Lees, 
th. 33m. 20s.; 35 miles, Lees, rh. 50m. 24s.; 
40 miles, Battensby, 2h. tom. 14s.; 45 miles, 
Battensby, 2h. 28m. 58s.; 50 miles, Wood, 2h. 
47m. 20s. 

THE sixth annual meet of Scottish Wheelmen 
was held at Edinburgh on June 14. There were 
five hundred and ninety riders present, — over 
three hundred more than attended the first meet 
in 1879. 

THE Cyclists’ Touring Club of England now 
numbers 13,744 members, of whom ten belong to 
the nobility, 342 are ladies, 1,047 are profes- 
sional men, 7,357 belong to trades, and the re- 
mainder are not described. 


A CORPORATION has recently been formed in 
England which insures the cyclist’s steed against 
accidents as well as the rider himself. 


THE funeral of Ernest Metcalf, a prominent 
member of the Enfield Bicycle Club, of Liver- 
pool, England, was attended by about fifty 
members of his club, who followed the hearse 
mounted on their bicycles. One of the members 
on foot wheeled the bicycle of the deceased in 
the cortege. — Bicycling World. 


AxsouT six hundred persons were in attend- 
ance at the Lillie Bridge grounds, London, Eng., 
June 21, when were decided the first instalment 
of this year’s amateur championship races, under 
the auspices of the National Cyclists’ Union. 
The one-mile bicycle event, run in heats, was 
won by H. A. Speechley in 3m. 3o4/;s.; C. E. 
Liles second, by six inches ; H. W. Gaskell third, 
by a yard. The twenty-five-miles tricycle race 
was the main event, and was made noteworthy 
by the slaughtering of records. P.G. Hebble- 
thwaite, except for one or two brief intervals, 
was in front until twelve miles had been covered, 
when a spurt by S. Lee scattered the field. The 
last-named kept his position for a mile, and then 
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fell back, leaving the issue to C. E. Liles and H. 
J. Webb. At 16 miles the first-named went 
away, and, never afterwards being approached, 
won by 200 yards, Webb finishing over a quarter 
of a mile in front of Lee. From 12 miles up- 
ward the time for every mile was the fastest on 
record, as follows : Hebblethwaitc, 12, 42m. 35s. ; 
Lee, 13, 46m. §s.; Liles, 14, 49m. 21 s.; 15, 
52m. 5s.; Webb, 16, 56m. 29s.; Liles, 17, th. 
7s.; 18, th. 3m. 30s.; 19, Ih. 7m. 5s.; 20, th. 
om. 50s.; 21, th. 14m. 33s.; 22, th. 18m. 
38.5) 23, Th. Zim. 436.; 24, th. 25m. 218.5 265, 
th. 28m. 53s. 


BICYCLING is growing to be prominent in 
Australia. They have an association of clubs 
called the Australian Cyclists’ Union, a bi-weekly 
organ which bears the title of the Australian 
Cycling News, and several creditable racing 
records. 


THE record recently made by Mr. J. H. Adams 
in riding from Land’s-End to John o’ Groat’s, in 
6 days 23%/; hours, on a Facile has been beaten. 
James Lennox has since ridden the 930 miles over 
the same route in 6 days 19 hours, on a crank 
machine. 


Canoeing. 


THE Royal Canoe Club, London, Eng., re- 
cently held a novel race, worth imitation by 
canoes of the paddleable-sailing type. The 
starters sailed down the course with the wind and 
paddled back three times around. 


PITTSBURGH has three well organized and 
thoroughly-equipped canoe clubs, and canoeing 
interest is at a high-water mark. 


A UNIQUE and picturesque canoe parade was 
one of the events of July 4th at Peterboro’. 
Nearly fifty canoes of the P.B.C. took part, each 
canoe brilliantly decorated by one or more ladies 
and several Chinese lanterns. 


A SPECIAL freight-car, fitted with racks, carry- 
ing six canoes of the Hartford Canoe Club, and 
six canoes of the Springfield Club to the A.C.A. 
Meet, left Springfield on August 26th. 


THE Pittsburgh Canoe Club started on June 
22d on their annual cruise. The route was 
through Lake Chautauqua and down the Alle- 
ghany river, and proved most successful. The 
club warmly suggest Lake Chautauqua as a fine 
spot for a meet. 


TuHE Pelican C. C. (Boston), birch bark, in 
June made a paddling trip of Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, N.H. 
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THE Bayonne (N.J.) Canoe Club held success- 
ful races on July 4th, on Newark Bay. 


THE Mohicans, of Albany, are still well at the 
front among the canoe clubs of the country. 
Capt. R. W. Gibson has offered a prize cham- 
pion badge to the club, designed by himself, and 
made by Burgess, of Albany. Sail is limited to 
75 ft. and ballast to 75 Ibs. The course is about 
3 miles, triangular, to windward, two hours or no 
race. The first race was won June 28, by the 
‘‘ Lasca,” G. H. Thacher, skipper. Heis a new — 
member, surprises his club, and promises to make 
a formidable racer. 


THE first annual regatta of the Rochester 
Canoe Club was held at Irondequoit Bay, Thurs- 
day, June 19, it being also the occasion of the 
formal opening of their new boat-house. The 
club, which is one of the pioneer organizations of 
the country, has erected a beautiful little house 
on the shore of the bay, near its outlet into Lake 
Ontario, and on this day they entertained their 
guests right royally. They have a membership 
of twenty-five, and are officered as follows: 
captain, F. F. Andrews; mate, E. M. Gilmore ; 
purser, J. Matt Angle. The sport began with a 


canoe parade, twenty boats being in line. 
ON July 4th the Rondout (N.Y.) Canoe Club 


held a race-meeting at their camp on Esopus 
Island. Canoeists from other clubs were present, 
and about a hundred ladies and gentlemen from 
Rondout spent the day at the camps as guests of 
the club.” 


Pleasure Travel. 


A TRIP up the Hudson, through the famous 
Highlands of that river, is one of the most delight- 
ful short excursions for the summer tourist. West 
Point, renowned for the social life which it attracts 
in the summer, as the seat of the National Mili- 
tary Acadamy, is just in the centre of moun- 
tainous beauty. A sunset in the Highlands, 
viewed from the deck of the ‘* Mary Powell,” can- 
not be described or equalled. 


THE region which Longfellow immortalized in 
Evangeline is now easily accessible from Mt. 
Desert, by a staunch and commodious steamer. 
It connects with express trains from Boston, and 
also with Canadian railways, thus enabling 
tourists to visit in comfort the ‘‘ Garden” of 
Nova Scotia. 


SARATOGA is as gay, attractive, and fashionable 
as ever ‘this season. It is crowded with visitors. 
The Bostonian who visits this famous resort has 
a particularly convenient route by which to reach 
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it in the Fitchburg line. This well-managed 
road is the only one in New England running 
through Pullman cars to Saratoga. In addition 
to the comfort of the Fitchburg Railroad, are the 
attractions of the picturesque region through 
which it passes. 


PEAK’s Island, Portland (Me.) Harbor, is a 
favorite summer resort of growing popularity. 
The harbor in which it lies is not only a sheltered 
one for shipping, but is said to be one of the most 
picturesque on the Atlantic coast. The beauti- 
ful little propeller ‘* Cadet,” which for three or 
four years was a favorite excursion-boat in the 
Hudson Highlands to and from West Point, plies 
between the city and the island. 


Shooting and Fishing. 

GAME is abundant in Oregon this season, and 
the shooting promises to be finer than for many 
years. Grouse, geese, and duck are found in 
large numbers. 


HEAvy rains almost destroyed the summer 
woodcock shooting in Pennsylvania, and injured 
the prospects for those sportsmen who had their 
shooting eye on the ‘* Bob White.” 


A NOVEL idea of the proprietor of the Lake 
View House, Elk Rapids, Mich., is to print on 
his bill of fare a record of the fish caught in the 
vicinity. Up to June 22d the catch for the sea- 
son was 778 trout and 166 bass. The net was 
used for some, but most of them were caught 
with hook and line. 


A LAW in Massachusetts forbids the catching 
or sale of a lobster less than ten inches long in 
body, imposing a penalty of five dollars for 
every violation. Notwithstanding, the law has 
been so generally broken that the lobster trade 
itself is now alarmed at the wholesale destruction, 
and steps are being taken towards a strict en- 
forcement of the law. 


AN inter-State rifle-match was contested at 
Creedmoor on June 24, by teams of 12 men each 
from the New York 69th Regiment and the New 
Haven, Conn , Rifle Club. The distances were 
200 and 500 yards, and the New York team were 
winners by a total of 620 to 587. Two sighting 
and seven scoring shots were allowed each man 
at each range. 


A SHOOTING tournament was recently held at 
Meridian (Miss.), under the auspices of the 
Meridian Gun Club. Representatives were pres- 
ent from Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Louisiana. The average shooting 
was good, and the affair a success. 
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Trout are plenty in Maine this season, the 
credit for which state of things is due to the 
Maine Fish Commission, who have performed 
their duties well. 


Tennis. 


THE Orange (N. J.) Lawn-Tennis Club held 
an open tournament on June 27. Mr. R. F. 
Conover won the gentlemen’s singles, Messrs. 
Thorn and Knapp, of the Yale College T. C., the 
gentlemen’s doubles; and Miss Miller and Mr. 
Conover, of the Newark, T. C., the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s doubles. 


THE Ladies’ Club for Out-door Sports of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, is playing a tennis tour- 
nament, to last through the summer, for a costly 
tennis-belt with a heavily wrought silver buckle. 
Matches are played every Friday, and the person 
winning it three successive times becomes pos- 
sessor of the trophy. 


C. SAUNDERS recently defeated Pettitt, the 
American professional lawn-tennis champion, at 
Prince’s Club, London, Eng., by 3 sets to love. 
Pettitt gave his opponent half 15. 


_ At Wimbledon, England, July 18, W. and E. 
Renshaw defeated R. D. Sears and Dr. Dwight, 
of Boston, by 6-0, 6-1, 6-2, in a match game of 
lawn-tennis. 


Yachting. 


TueE following from the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 
London, Eng., is worth putting on record at this 
time of hot contest over the English cutter: — 


A system which encourages the production of racing- 
machines, and confines a sport not merely to rich men, 
but to exceptionally rich men; must be either put a stop 
to, or it will effectually put a stop to yacht-racing. How 
the evils complained of can best be done away with we do 
not now propose to consider ; but assuredly they can be done 
away with if an earnest effort is made. The general adop- 
tion of the length and sail area rule of the Y.R.A. may 
have good results. At all events, the experiment may well 
be tried; and to getting it tried the pundits of the Associa- 
tion, who have been rather lethargic of late, may usefully 
apply themseves. Otherwise they may find that they are 
relieved from all necessity for future effort, and that 
their occupation is gone. There is a goodly muster 
of vessels for the great opening match, as there has 
been in previous years; but in all probability lead will as- 
sert its irresistible supremacy before the season is far 
spent, and there will be dull racing, such as has already 
caused so much discontent. No sport can long endure 
which has become monotonous and slightly ridiculous; 
and, unless lead keels are checked, yacht-racing must needs 
become monotonous and somewhat absurd. 


NEARLY a hundred yachts of all sizes partici- 
pated in the races held on July 4th in Boston 
harbor under the auspices of the city govern- 
ment. 
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THERE have been several capsizes this season 
in the vicinity of New York, of open sand-bag- 
gers under racing-sails. No lives were lost, but 
the accidents forcibly indicate the lack of wisdom 
displayed by yachtsmen, who sacrifice safety to 
speed. 


THE first steam-yacht to make the voyage from 
Europe to America under French colors, arrived 
in New York on July 5th. She is “‘ La Nu- 
bienne,” and measures 179.7 feet water-line, 27.1 
feet beam, and 13.7 feet depth. She is an 
English-built iron boat, and is a fine specimen 
of an ocean cruiser. 

THE Pacific Yacht Club, which has usually 
confined itself to bay cruises, on July 5th tried 
the excitement and hard work of an ocean race. 
It was successful as far as the last two elements 
are concerned. 

THE eighty-fourth regatta of the Beverly 
Yacht Club was held off Monument Beach on 
July 4th. It was notable because a sweepstakes 
for open cat-boats. Such races are commendable 
as showing and developing good seamanship in 
small boats. 

On the ladies’-day sail of the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club, recently, a novel and doubtless popu- 
lar ‘‘ kink” was introduced. The crew of each 
yacht was partly composed of ladies, and there 
was presented to each lady of a winning yacht a 
souvenir in the shape of a dime, enamelled with 
the club colors and bearing the club monogram. 

THE Fall River (Mass.) Yacht Club was or- 
ganized on June 24, with George Hendle, as 


president, G. B. Pierce, corresponding secretary. 


GEN. BUTLER’S famous yacht, ‘‘ America,” 
is out of commission this season. Her owner is 
so immersed 1n politics that he has no time for 
yachting. 

THE Hull Yacht Club is one of the prominent 
practical clubs in the country, and its annual 
cruise, which was sailed during the week of July 
5-11th, is a marked yachting event of the vicinity 
of Boston. 
morning of July 5th, from Boston harbor, includ- 


There were nineteen starters on the 


ing some comparatively small boats. Marblehead 
was the first port made, where the fleet came to 
anchor for the night. The following day the 
fleet ran to Portsmouth, although by this time 
some of the smaller boats had returned to Boston. 
Monday, Portland harbor was reached, which was 
the virtual goal, as- the fleet, with the exception 
of the schooner ‘‘ Tempest,” and the yawl ‘* White 
Cap,” returned from that beautiful harbor to Bos- 
ton. The ** White Cap,” with a jolly party 
aboard, kept on to Boothbay, and, after a night 
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spent in that lovely island region, returned home 
by the way of the Isles of Shoals. The social 
side of the cruise was as delightful as the practical 
yachting was successful. Courtesies were inter- 
changed, and visits made from yacht to yacht 
every evening in harbor; and the well-known 
Temple Quartette, of Boston, who were guests on 
the flag-ship ‘‘ Brenda,” and the jolly ‘* Pagoda 
Quartette,” improvised by the guests of Rear 
Commodore Rice, on the ‘‘ White Cap,” fur- 
nished pleasant music, and much entertainment 
for the fleet. The ocean cruising of the Hull 
Club is to be much commended, as it begets the 
manly yachtsmen that are the true type. 

A NEw English-built cutter, the ‘‘ Daisy,” 
has been imported from Southampton by M. Van 
Rennsellaer of the Sewanhaka Yacht Club, of New 
York. She arrived by steamer in Boston, during 
July. Her measurements are, 25 ft. water-line, 
8 ft. lo in. beam, 5 ft. 8in. draught. Her sail- 
ing-master is an Englishman. 


THE Pacific Yacht Club, of San Francisco, 
held a regatta at Santa Cruz, July 5th. The 
‘* Lurline ” won, the ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lis ” was second, 
the “ Nellie ” third. 

THE eighty-first regatta of the Dorchester 
Yacht Club (Boston) was sailed on July 14. 
The course for the first class was 9'/2 miles, won 
by the ‘‘ Seabird,” in th. 18m. 29s. ; the second 
class, 71/, mile-course, was won by the ‘‘ Scamp,” 
in th. 17s.; the third class, course same as for 
second class, was won by the ‘‘ Mirage,” in th. 
3m. 3s. 

THE Eastern Yacht Club held its annual re- 
gatta, off Marblehead, Mass., on June 27th. 
The course sailed was 18%/, miles at sea; and 
fine weather and a strong, steady wind made 
the race a success. The ‘‘ Fortuna” won the 
prize for first-class schooners, being the only 
entry in that class. Of the five second-class 
schooners, the ‘‘Clio” beat the ‘‘ Harbinger,” 
for first prize, and the ‘‘ Bedouin” won the first 
prize for first-class sloops, from the ‘‘ Wenonah,” 
«¢ Huron,” ‘‘Ileen,” and ‘*‘ Hesper.” The best 
corrected time of the regatta was made by the 
cutter ‘‘ Bedouin,” which is making a most suc- 
cessful record this season. 
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SAMUEL J. TILDEN has purchased the steam- 
yacht ‘‘ Viking” at a reported price of $40,000. 

Tue festivities of the annual ladies’ day of the 
Hull Yacht Club came off Saturday, July rgth. 
More than 200 ladies and many gentlemen en- 
joyed the sail on the various yachts to Minot'’s 
light. The day concluded with a supper and 
dancing in the club-house. 





To an Incognita. 

AN IDYL OF THE “LIMITED EXPRESS.” 
IMPATIENTLY lounging along this detested, 
Tyrannical, dawdling, octopus-like line, 

(In which I wish I had some funds invested, 
For things would seem so different were it mine, ) 
With vacant eyes I watch the gliding landscape ; 


In helpless ease I weave my waking dream ; 


They surely know not how to rail who can gape 


And jeer at romance of our age of steam. 
Within the pale of my fair modern Eden 

There comes a perfect angel, nothing less ; 

I’m sure, when Eve chose apple-sauce to feed on, 


She had a cunning eye to power of dress ; 


And thou! exquisite all too lovely stranger, — 

Oh, sweeter morsel ne’er had neater shell! — 

How can they bill this road as free from danger 

When such collisions hurl one into — well, 

The realm of Nature’s beauty holds no sorrow ; 

Why, why shouldst thou possess a loveliness, 

So, if thou come to-day and go to-morrow, 

All men that saw thee feel a loneliness? 

What though mine eyes shall plunder on thy 
beauty ! 

Alas! alas! that will not serve my turn, 

For all the world may crowd as close unto thee, 

And drink from out the same exhaustless urn. 

Oh, may it be as ’¢would be in a novel, 

That I, the silent partner of thy ride, 











AMENITIES. 


May, from the train wreck to a neighb’ring 
hovel 
Call thee— 


Convey thee, senseless! /7nis: 
J , 


bride. 


The lady with the white locks calls thee ‘* Kitty.” 


Look on thy grandma, Kitty, and be wise. 
Not always wilt thou be superbly pretty, 


And all men thrill at lifting of thine eyes. 

Ah, me! alas! This is a world of bubbles, 

My angel shuts up, dear J. J. Rousseau, 

And ditto me and all my still-born troubles 

With ‘* Grandma, ¢hink, we’re buying my trous- 
seau?” 


C. £. S. Wood 











Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one, Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back Numbers of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada, 

Tue ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction, The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


Pertinent Paragraphs. 


Tuts is a good time to begin a year’s sub- 
scription to OUTING. The fourth volume opens 
with the October issue, and its six numbers will 
be the best and strongest that have yet appeared. 
A bright serial, in six chapters, by Charles 
Richards Dodge, entitled ‘*A Quaint Little 
Maid,” will be one of the leading attractions of 
the volume. 


Any subscriber to OUTING, who, in renewing 
his own subscription, will send also the name of 
one new subscriber, with a remittance of four 
dollars to cover the two subscriptions, will re- 
ceive, as a premium, post-paid, any bound volume 
of OUTING, or THE WHEELMAN, or OUTING AND 
THE WHEELMAN, which he may select, provided 
the subscriptions are sent before October 1, 1884. 


A copy of Foster’s Wheel Songs, accompanied 
by a receipted bill for a year’s subscription to 
OUTING, makes a particularly appropriate birth- 
day gift for a cycling friend. We will furnish 
both for $3.35, — sending the book securely 
wrapped, and with the corners protected. 


VoLuME four of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN — handsomely bound in brown cloth, with 
gilt side stamp, uniform with the preceding vol- 
umes — will be ready for delivery about Septem- 
ber Ist. Price, $1.50, postage prepaid. It is a 
book of 480 pages, profusely illustrated, and 
containing a large number of articles of per- 
manent value to all who are interested in recrea- 
tive topics. A copy of the volume should be 
in the club-house of every out-door club in the 
country. 


ONE of the most effective summer-resort maps 
that has been issued this season, appears in a 
tasteful folder issued by General Passenger 
Agent D. M. Kendrick, of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company. It is a bird’s-eye view 
of the resorts of Eastern New York, including 
The Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake George, The 
Thousand Islands, Ausable Chasm, Richfield 
Springs, Howe’s Cave, etc. It makes prominent 
the leading points of interest, and shows, as an 
ordinary map cannot do, their relative positions. 
All railroad and steamboat lines are given equal 
prominence on this map, contrary to the usual 
custom of railway folders. 


A RECENT letter from the English novelist, 
William Black, alluding to Mr. Marsh’s recent 
article on a ** Tricycle Trip over the Alps,” pub- 
lished in OUTING, says: ‘‘Certain passages 
in it give the ordinary reader a very creepy- 
crawley sensation. But I suppose the experienced 
cyclist knows what he is about. I could give 
you, in confidence, the initials of a person I know 
who would not care to undertake anything of the 
kind.” 





PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


ONE year’s subscription to OUTING, and a copy 
of volume four, handsomely bound, will be sent 
to any mew subscriber, post-paid, for only three 
dollars. 


‘¢ THE Catskill Mountain Guide for 1884,” pub- 
lished by Walter Van Loan of Catskill, is on our 
table. It contains a large amount of information 
concerning that interesting region. 


‘‘On the Lancaster Pike,” a vivid and pict- 
uresque description of one of the famous roads 
leading out of Philadelphia, handsomely illus- 
trated, will be a leading attraction of the October 
issue of OuTING. It is of interest to all wheel- 
men, and of almost equal interest to everybody 
else. 


A CHARMING paper, entitled ‘‘A Scamper in 
the North-west,” by J. A. Fraser, richly illus- 
trated, will appear in an early issue of OUTING. 
It describes a region little known by tourists, 
and is full of life and interest. 


A VERY convenient wheelman’s road record, 
‘*designed as a complete record of distance 
travelled and time consumed each day,” has been 
published by the John Wilkinson company of 
Chicago. It is bound nicely in imitation Russia, 
and is made to fit the vest-pocket. It is prepared 
for about one hundred and fifty riding days, and 
contains a page for a recapitulation of the year’s 
work. It is ruled off and printed in blank for 
noting the starting-point ; the stopping-place ; the 
distance in miles ; and the time 1n hours, minutes, 
and seconds, with a blank-line or so for remarks. 
For a small record, riders will find it very con- 
venient. The price is 50 cents. 


AMERICAN readers who have never ‘‘ gone a 
cropper” must understand that the expression to 
go a cropper signifies in England what the phrase 
‘*to take a header” expresses in America. The 
article on ‘* Croppers,” in this number, is by Mr. 
A. J. Wilson, vice-president of the North London 
Tricycling Club, London, England. His xom de 
plume, ‘* Faed,” is well-known to wheelmen on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Mr. A. J. MICHENER, proprietor of Watkins’ 
Glen, will be glad to send to any applicant a copy 
of his recently issued ‘* Guide to Watkins’ Glen 
and its Romantic Surroundings.” This popular 
resort is full of interest, and Mr. Michener, him- 
self a wheelman, will welcome with special cor- 
diality any bicycling tourist who may visit him. 


NUMEROUS pleasant calls from wheelmen, which 
OvuTING has recently enjoyed, prompt us to re- 
new cordially the invitation, already extended to 
our readers, to call at room 32,175 Tremont 
street, whenever they are in Boston. A good 
elevator will save the pedalling muscles for fresh 
and lively effort on some of Boston’s beautiful 
riding-roads, which we are always happy to point 
out. <Any reader of OuTING, whether he handles 
a racket, a paddle, a gun-stock, a bicycle-brake, 
or whether he is simply a lover of out-doors 
without being an active recreationist, is always 
welcomed. OvurTING is ‘‘at home” to callers on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, from 9 A.M. till 5 P.M. 


AN anecdotal tricycling article, profusely illus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell, will appear in the 
September Century. The journey from Coventry 
to Chester included Izaak Walton’s country, with 
its quaint old-fashioned runs, sequestered villages 
where the curfew still rings at sunset, the tricycle 
races at Derby, etc. Mr. Pennell is well known 
to readers of OUTING, not only as an enthusiastic 
wheelman, but also as one of the most popular 
illustrators of this magazine. His dozen or more 
tricycling pictures illustrating this article, will be 
of special interest to wheelmen. 


THE Literary World, of Boston, is the only 
successful journal in the United States devoted 
solely to literary criticism. It is recognized as 
an authority in matters demanding a competent 
and impartial literary judgment. We are par- 
ticularly glad, therefore, to call attention to the 
following paragraph which recently appeared in 
its columns : — 


OuTING, the illustrated magazine of out-door recreation, 
is getting to be as handsome as it is good. It grows both 
in wisdom and stature. When one thinks of boating, base- 
ball, bicycling, tricycling, lacrosse, and lawn-tennis, to say 
nothing of a score of other out-door sports, it 1s evident that 
this monthly has a field. The typography of OutING is 
already first-class, its engravings are numerous, creditable, 
and sometimes excellent, and its reading matter is bright 
and breezy. The August number, for example, takes us by 
tricycle around Tokio 1n Japan, by yacht around Cape Cod, 
and with the Shayback family into camp at Memphrema- 
gog, with other glimpses of nature and life in the summer 
mood. OvuTING 1s a pleasant acquaintance. 


SEND a postal-card application for our hand- 


some premium list. A little work will secure for 
you some very desirable articles. 








VICTOR * 
* 'TRICYCLE. 


i———-STAUNCH AND SPEEDY !———-+ 


BOWN’S ZOLUS BALL BEARINGS 
All ’round,—126 Balls, 


VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 
For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 
HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 


WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 
@" Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # CO, + 
~3CHICOPEE, + Mass.%@ 


First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 





“The,SANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gero. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
you built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
‘ spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 
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it Roudsters. Speed] Racers, 
Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


WECS CTS 
LYRIECY CLES, 
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BALTIMORE. 


eqan 
United States Agents for 


¥HE COYEN¥YRY MACHINIS"YS CO. momnvan, 


The Largest and Oldest BICYCLE MAKERS in the world, manufacturers of the Celebrated 


ST CLARK & CO. 
,MPORTERS 
AND4 HANOVER ST. 


ecifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 


sp 
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Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg to announce that they have recently been appointed Sole 
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And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, which have been specially 


built to their order. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


For further testimonials 


send stamp for 50 
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Staunch Roadsters 
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* Fl + Aonthly + flagazine + of selections + from European x 
© Periodical + Igiterature. © 


IN 


THE 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 


PART |. FRENCH. 
The aim of this publication is to furnish select reac 
cipally entertaining in its character, but of a high liter 


PART Il. GERMAN. 
ling matter in the French and German languages, prin- 
ary and moral tone. 


The character of the Magazine is exclusively Eclectic, and the selections are made entirely from foreign 
French and German periodicals, including only those which have a recognized reputation for excellence, and 
which represent the efforts of the foremost and ablest foreign writers of the present day in these languages. 

The Magazine specially commends itself to students of the Modern Languages who desire opportunities 


for reading practice which will give both profit and entertainment, and have the advantage of freshness combined 
with literary excellence; also to all persons interested in French and German who have limited opportunities 
or facilities for reading, offering, as it does, a convenient means of becoming acquainted with contemporane- 


ous French and German writers and their best contributions to the Foreign magazines. 


A department of ‘‘ Literary Notices” in connecti 


on with each part is a desirable feature, being devoted 


to brief reviews and notices of the latest French and German publications. 





>k OPINIONS OF 


The Magazine, we think, will fully meet the want 
of that steadily growing class of readers who wish to 
keep abreast of the native thought in French and 
German. — Colby Echo. 


A most valuable contribution to magazine literature. 
We recommend the Magazine to students who wish to 
acquire a facility in French and German. — Oderlin 
Review. 


It will commend itself to all readers of these two | 
languages as furnishing a résumé of the best contribu- | 


tions to both tongues. — V. Y. Christian Union. 


This publication will meet a decided want of many 


readers, particularly if its contents are always as well | 
chosen as in the first number. —V. Y. School Fournail. | 


. > , . | 
The selections are chosen with taste and discretion | 


from French and German periodicals of high charac- 
ter. — Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy. 


THE PRESS. *< 


There is ample field for such a publication, especially 
among the countless students of modern languages, 
who are too remote from libraries to keep the run of 
the foreign periodicals, and if its standard remains as 

| high as in the numbers already issued, success should 
be certain. — Continent. 


The perusal of these articles cannot fail to be of 
great value to the students of these languages, while 
to those whose acquaintance with the same is more 
extended, the ECLECTIC will be a source of much pleas- 
ure. — Columbia Spectator. 


The entertaining element predominates and the lead- 
ing authors are well represented. The paper, type, 
print and style are attractive. — Pudlisher’s Weekly, 


Shows good taste in its selections from French and 
| German periodicals. — ation. 


Admirably adapted for advanced students in German 
| and French. It deserves a wide circulation among 
| students and general readers. — Fewish Messenger. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED BY LEADING PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS OF LANGUAGES. 


TERMS:— Yearly subscription to each Part, $2.50; to both Parts (double number) $4.00. 


Single copies of each Part, 25 


cents; both parts in one number, 85 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


*,* Single copies for sale and subscriptions received by all first-class booksellers and newsdealers 


THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC (0. Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, VELOCIPEDES, 


PARTS ANC SUNDRIES. , 
We have just issued the most complete Catalogue of Bicycles and 
Tricycles, giving a full description of the following Machines : 


S ~ Acme American Rudge, Facile, —_— Harvard, 
. American Sanspareil, Ideal, Otto, 
American Sanspareil Petite Tricycle, Rudge, 
Light Roadster, Star, Sparbrook Tricycle, 
\ American, Standard Columbia, 
British Challenge, Cornell, Special Challenge, 
Columbia Tricycle, Tandem, 


Fi ww 5 Coventry Tricycle, Victor. Tricycle, 


Uf HN Nema, Coventry Convertible,  Xtraordinary Challenge, 
Yale. 


\ 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


N \ 


Is & HUNT, GLEVELAND, O. 
SUBSCRIBE TOs 





7A JOURNAL IO! BUCYCLING NO 


i — TS 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


One of the Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 
Subscribe at once. Only One Dollar per year. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE ’CYCLING PUBLISHING. COMPANY, 


21 PARK ROW, 
P. O. BOX 444, \NEW YORK. 


OUTING and THE WHEEL, $2.50 a Year. 
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TRICYCLES J _ BICYCLES 


With changeable gear for hills ss <2 Columbia, American Star & English Machines, 
and roads. Sy IIS 


SUITS AND SUNDRIES. 


FIRE ARMS. 


a 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle) and sample 20 ft. of Clark's Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 8 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


New and Second-hand. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” @ nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 








Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 

A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 

Call for special prices. 


B. KITTREDGE & CO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record. 
PRICE, $10.00.—— 
Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO., 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| BRIGGS &C0.'S sie inten aatat 
Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 


THE CYCLISTS’ RECORD BOOK. RD ensue Sere mas 


BUTCHER (YCLOMETER 


Send for Circular. 


—— 





ITIAL LETTERS. 
os : New Book bound in cloth, show- 
xy C. D. BATCHELDER, y ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
TRANSFER including over forty new designs, 
NEAT and convenient book for recording the details ane. receipt of seven three.cent 
of all cycling journeys, including distance travelled, 4h: 5 100 Franklin Street, N. Y 


actual riding time, places visited, rests, condition Retail by 2 the leading Zephyr 
V ool Stores. 





of roads and weather. Bound in leather, with pocket for 
cards, cash, etc. Price, 50cents. Sent postpaid, on receipt 


of price, by 
THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





~t{BARBOUR’S *#< 


MACRAME 


LACH FLAX THREADS. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 


ATTRACTIVE == Coys Nos 


USEFUL Pratligoque Gecnp 
“WHE NEW FNGLAND 


(ceupaltion for Ladies, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Fuvnishes unequaled facilities for instruction 
pemce Sogen. Violin. Voice all Orchest rel 
nstruments, ani uning. In 
ILE USTRATED BOOK partment for Drawing, Painting, Modeling and Portrait- 
i with full particulars and instruc. ure. In Modern LANGUAGES, German, French 
tions, by mail, 25 cents. and Italian, with the bestnative teachers. In English 
o CEORA TORY in Vocal, Techs ss Blocution. Hee 
in Vocal, Techn gue, ocution, Rhe- 
LACE DESKS, sorte Crabory, Barenee o04 ae ort iy = the NEW 
.00, $2.50, and $3. % excellen ard and nicely furnished rooms, 
$2 nde gpiiganinge with licht, heat, etc., can be had frum $45 to $75 per term 
Linen Thread on spools (200 oftcn weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20for ten weeks in 
§ yards) in White and. W. classes of four. Private Lessons in any Department. 
Brown, specially adapted for New Cualen sar beautifully illustrate’ sent free. 
Crochet and Lace Work. FALL TERM beginsSept. 1th, 1884, 


All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- SS Sees Srerren, Hiaaan 0p. Rate. 


yer ll and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the GLEN MO U NTA | N H 0 U SE, 


country. AT WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
THE BA RBOUR BRO THERS COMPANY, Nagpal unsurpassed; location very desirable; accom. 


modation for 300 people ; all .modern conveniences 
184 Church Street, New York; —_ every —— amusement. Fine drives; good fishing. 
25 High St., B ; mii 

igh St., Boston; _ Address, A. J. MICHENER, 


B17 & 519 Market St., San Francisco, . Owner and Proprietor. 











HM. ° Bs; HART, 


No. 811 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BOYS’ BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 
A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 
Catalogue and Price List. 
H. B. HART. 


ERNEST IRROY & CO, 


RHEIMS, 


CHAMPAGNE 


Grand Extra Dry and Vin Brot. 





LAMSON’S LUGGAGE CARRIER. 


Aq sv *ratsivg anos 


M ‘TAVY “Pestaap 19a 7108 9430 * 
"1VINONLLSAL 


Manufactured and fur sale by C. Hi. 
LAMSON, Portland, Maine. For sale 
by all Bicycle Dealers. 

0} 8}8{110} Bulstap JO o113 JaAoU T 


Y} ysoq AYR IBY 


“NOU 


Bur 
Pry 





f DETACHABLE FORM. 
Price, 75 cents, plain; $1.00, detachable. 


ZACHARIAS & SMITH, | ligpralpnggganilali 


womaow san, FRANCIS 0. de LUZE & C0. 


wy 
WA BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, 18 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 
GN Sh LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND 


| \ YER LUGGAGE CARRIER NEW YORK. 


For both Orank and Star Machines, F. O. de LUZE. Ww. B. SIMONDS. 


SECURE YOUR BICYCLES. 








United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
$20 Broadway, 
a. %. 


\ 


\ . CHAIN passed through large and small wheels, or 
poe h wheel and frame, and povia its ends locked 
er tae a “Yaz” Padlock, will preventany un. 


Insures again st Accidents at Half mithaldiod use of your Bicycle or Tricycle. 


A Th lock f 
the Rates of Stock Companies. ede ERG e © of tetnne Cesaghert, apt ts qrontionliy 
It is of exact size shown b illustration, and every genuine 
$90,000,000 of Insurance in force. s one has the word YALE cast in the > 
Not One Dollar of Indebtedness. Price of Padlock, 12 inch Chain and Ring, 
3,000 Claims Paid. Not One Se anaes complete, by mail, nee, ° - $1.25 
Membership Fee, $5; Annual Cost, about $12 for $5,000 Same, nickel-plated, . + + 1§0 
Accident Insurance, with $26 Weekly Indemnity. Address, ‘ 
$10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly Indemnity, at cor 


responding rates. ‘| THE YALE & TOWNE M’PG CO., 


How to Become A MEMBER.—Write for circular and Ap 
peewee Blank, and when received, fill out your ap ong a CONN. 
close $5 and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on | NEw Yorxk,. . + + 62 Reade Street. 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed to you. ee a aco 25S Rea. —— ene, 
. . . . . . in 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. Cuic AGO, : : 6 Laks Saves. 


Or they may be obtained through any Hardware Dealer. 








JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


15 





HENRY E. DUCKER, *%, 


Pres't. 


C.T. HIGGINBOTHAM, 4 oi = A. L. FENNESSY, 
Vice Pres'’t. PN a7 AY) Treas. 
& 


Sepiémber 16, 47, V 48, sn deliencage 19, 183%. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL BICYGLE TOURNAMENT, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPT. 46, 17, 18, 19, 1884, 


On which occasion upwards of $20,000.00 will be expended. 36 Crand 
Races, no two alike: Eight !-mile; four 2-mile; five 3-mile; four 5-mile; 
two 10-mile; three {-2-mile; one each, |, 2, 3-mile Tandem; one each, |, 
2, 3, 5-mile Tricycle. All Races run on a new and fast !-2-mile track, well 
fenced, and with a fixed pole. Grand Parade Wednesday, Sept. 17. Grand 
Display of Fire-works Thursday, Sept. 18. Full particulars in “* Springfield 
Wheelmen’s Cazette’’ for August; sample copy to all applicants. Entries 
close Sept. 10, to A. L. FENNESSY. Entry Forms furnished upon applica- 
tion. For further particulars, address 


SPRINCFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 
Springfield, Mass. 





ITUATION WANTED as salesman in Bicycle Depot. Good experience and references in England. 
Good salesman and well up to work. Age 22. Address, 


E. G., Care THE WHEELMAN Co., Boston, Mass. 








WHEEL SONGS. 


Poems of Bicycling. 


BY S. CONANT FOSTER. 


RIGHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


fineElegant:QuartowWolume. BoundeineBluesPilk 
* Cloth, +Withs fides {tam prinsGiltsGsfilver. x 


Price, $1.75, by Mail, Postpaid. 


ADDRESS, 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















IT IS ACCURATE. 


Weighs only 
. Cut is exact size 


of Instrument. 
*yJ0] 94} Suroey soyods 


puey 34311 94}. JO aUO 0} poyoeNe sy 


‘dure’] 943 jo Aem 943 Jo 
Importer and Dealer in 


ust and Water Proof. 
2 I-2 OZ 
yno sj 


~~ 1 4 


A 
THE MCDONNELL CYCLOMETER isnctenizhis'warrancea 
kind which is Warranted 
to record with correctness. 
It is the smallest, lightest, cheapest, and most easily attached of 
any Cyclometer. Can be used on any make of machine without .nter- 
with the Lampor ony, other attachments. Price, Nickeled, $4.00. 
Gold Plated, for prizes, $10.00. 


ageots, A. G. SPALDING & BROS., ‘cxicaeo:” 





THE PERFECT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN.= 
en nen mma ae 


Price, |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 
OO. Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail. | C:L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 





THE PERFECTION ALARM 


Bieycles and ‘Tricycles. 
; f 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 
‘SUZ1V3d Tiv Ad 31VS OI 


C. R. BIDWELL, Manufacturer, 


4 EAST 6oth STREET, N. Y. 


Also Dealer in BICYCLES, TRICYCLES and 
Wheel Goods of all kinds. 


BICYCLES ON EASY TERMS. 


Send for Circular. 


Gin YOU BUY A BIGYGL 
say ind, send stamp toGUMP BROS. 





J 

m, @hio, for large Illustrated Price 

List of New and Seconp-Hanp MAcaiNes. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated, 





T. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


4 Bast 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 


Sold on Commission, 


The Largest Stock of Second-Hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Repairing Done in all its Branches. 


Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 


WM. C. SCRIBNER, 


Dealer in ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W.., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED, VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME, 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 Williams St. N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vicinity. 


AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, 


Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 
+OTTO+ 
‘Special Hoosman 

Bicycles, 
—— Victor Tricycles, 


Always in stock. 


Bicycles 








Headquarters for 
“ Sundries. Send for 
Catalogue. 





Royal Mail Bicycle. 


A LIGHT, RIGID ROADSTER. WEIGHT, 36 POUNDS. 


AANGENT Spokes; Warwick hollow rim; oval back bone; Andrews’ 
head; Bown’s Zolus bearings; detachable cranks ; 


Enamelled, 50 inch, $127.50. 


FULLY ESTABLISHED IN AMERICAN ‘Favor! 

THE COMING FAVORITE LIGHT WHEEL. 

A number made the late tour from Chicago without accident, standing 

rough roads better than heavier machines. 
Seven Ist Prizes won at Philadelphia. Three Ist Prizes at Boston. 
F Five mile Amateur Championship and the Great Midland ten mile races in England 
} just won on “ ROYAL MAILS.” 
SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR OF THIS NOTED BICYCLE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


a WM. READ & SONS, 
ROYAL MAIL.—TWO-TRACK TRICYCLE. 


Easy of access ; large and steering wheel running in same 107 Washington Street, * 71 a BOSTON. 
track, saving friction and eusily avoiding stones. SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS. 


THE NEW RECREATION “\WaHeec Soncs,” 


— OR —— 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAP HY. Poems of Bi¢ydling. 


By D. J. TAPLey. QUARTO volume of 


Containing full and explicit instructions, by follow- €" 6) eighty pages, bound in 

ing which any person of fair intelligence will be pale blue cloth, with orna- 

become a successful photographer. It is 
pleasantly written, popular in style 
and free from technicalities. 

“‘ Mr. Tapley has written a bright, breezy and amus- al foe r=: ¢ 
ing book, practical and simple in its instructions. It ‘ § } poems of bicycling, with 
will doubtless make hosts of new devotees to this eS a / / nearly fifty illustrations. 


charming out-door recreation.” ; : 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 








mental bicycling design in 
white and gold, containing 


sentimental and humorous 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Paper, 50 CENTS. CLOTH, $1.00. PosT-PAID. -~ 1/7. <4 Out of town orders should 
bs on ee: : fei e o 3. be accompanied by check 
S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, i 7 or P.O. endies 

69 Beekman Street, New York. 


For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 


No. 182 FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, NEW YORK, 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR | AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 





DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


A 


4 


Sixty Second-hand Machines in Stock. 


Be) CCOTH OF GOLD 





Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. 
If you do not use them, a trial will con- 


| 
vince you that they have no equal. Two | Bi CYC LE SUNDRIES 
| 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


hundred millions sold in 1883. CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


WM.-S. KIMBALL #00. | ™*: 2 Srp pee. 


























“BROWN QU/DRICY CLE.» 


Adjustable “Wheel” Bearings, 


Adjustable Seat, Handles 
Ny and Pedals, 


~ Double Driver. - 
; Simpcielyy, DURABICITY and SGRENGGh. 


=HIS Quadricycle combines the good points pay the ordinary Tricycle, with several new inventions, 
6 making a machine after American ideas and suited to American roads. 

It was found that a lighter, simpler and more durable machine could he made with four wheels than 
ith three, and possess additional steadiness. The machine steers with two adjustable spade handles, which 
erate directly from the outer ends of the front axle, with forward or backw ard motion. A slight turn of the 
mndle locks the steering wheels in any desired position. 

The seat is adjust: able fore and aft, and vertically; the pedals are also adjustable from a six to a four 
1 half inch stroke, —a great advantage for ladies’ use. A one and a-quarter inch steel band-brake, lined 

ith leather, and running on a (5) five inch steel drum, gives perfect control of the machine. 

The machine is fitted with new adjustable wheel bearings, each bearing being composed of three steel 
1eels, 1 inch long, */, inch in diameter, and running on a 3/1, inch steel bearing, —one being fastened to 
: case, and the remaining two running in a movable frame, which is adjustable by a set screw, reducing 
tion to the minimum. 

The inventor, Mr. JaMEs O. Brown, found that for road_use the improvement most needed was a 
uble speed which could be changed at will, and without loss of time, to adapt itself in power or speed as 
eded 

This change is effected by the movement of a handle to the right for a high rate of speed, and to the 

ft for a low rate of speed, and if left erect the pedals are not in motion; a great advantage in coasting. 

The power is transmitted from the centre of the pedal shaft to the centre of the main axle, making a 

rect movement. 

It is a double driver, having the Differential-gear enclosed in the brake drum directly under the seat. 

The large wheels are 48 inches and the small 18 inches. The wheels have a rim made specially for this 
.chine that prevents the tires coming off, and make a rigid wheel. The extreme width of the machine 
r all is 3 feet. 

The frame is pivoted three inches in advance of the front axle, which causes the machine to keep its 
irse on a smooth surface without attention from the rider. 


JAMES O. BROWN, Presipent F. H. PARKHURST, Secretary 
we 'Fs PARKHURST, Tagasunen, 


BROWN QUADRICYCLE Co., Limited, 
NO. 521 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Nearly opposite R. H. White & Co.’s. 
Branch Office, No. 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, with Simgle meets ‘s a $150.00 
Price, with Changeable Specd,. 1'70.00 
LICENSED BY THE POPE M’F’G CO. 



































“ONE IN BVERY SBIEN IN 1883, 
OVER ONE IN TEN SINCE 1864, 


Of those Insured under the ACCIDENT POLICIES of 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Received Fatal or Disabling Injuries, and were paid Cash Benefits, 
Amounting to $864,255.21 in 1883, and over $9,000,000 in All, 
y in Sums from 43 cents to 813,000. 


WE FURNISH INSURANCE THAT INSURES! 
OUR SURPLUS OF 
NEARLY $2,000,000, 


Besides Special Reserve of 


OVER $5,200,000, 


| TO CARRY EVERY POLICY TO MATURITY, ARE AMPLE TO 


MEET EVERY POSSIBLE EMERGENCY. 


With all this Security our rates are low, and our Contract Equitable. 





We issue also every Desirable Form of 


LIFE ANDO ENDOWMENT FOLICIES, 


At Lowest Cash Rates, with Plain and Equitable Contract. 





Apply at once to any Agent, or the Home Office at Hartford. 


JAMES G, BATTERSON, Pras’. BODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y, JOGN E. MORRIS, Asst Se: 























